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A MAN OF DEVON 


I. 
Moor, July 20. 

. . It’s quiet here, sleepy rather—a farm is never quiet; the sea, 
too, is only a quarter of a mile away, and when it’s windy, the sound 
of it travels up the combe; for distraction you must go four miles to 
Brixham or five to Kingswear, and you won’t find much then. The 
farm lies in a sheltered spot, scooped, so to speak, high up the combe 
side—behind is a rise of fields, and beyond, a sweep of down. You have 
the feeling of being able to see quite far, which is misleading, as you 
soon find out if you walk. It is true Devon country—hills, hollows, 
hedge-banks, lanes dipping down into the earth or going up like the 
sides of houses, coppices, cornfields, and little streams wherever there’s 
a place for one; but the downs along the cliff, all gorse and ferns, are 
wild. The combe ends in a sandy cove with black rock on one side, 
pinkish cliffs away to the headland on the other, and a coastguard sta- 
tion. Just now, with the harvest coming on, everything looks its 
richest, the apples ripening, the trees almost too green. It’s very hot, 
still weather ; the country and the sea seem to sleep in the sun. In front 
of the farm are half-a-dozen pines that look as if they had stepped out 
of another land, but all round the back is orchard as lush, and gnarled, 
and orthodox as any one could wish. The house, a long, white building 
with three levels of roof, and splashes of brown all over it, looks as if 
it might be growing down into the earth. It was freshly thatched two 
years ago—and that’s all the newness there is about it; they say the 
front door, oak, with iron knobs, is three hundred years old at least. 
You can touch the ceilings with your hand. The windows certainly 
might be larger—a heavenly old place, though, with a flavor of apples, 
smoke, sweetbrier, bacon, honeysuckle, and age, all over it. 
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The owner is a man called John Ford, about seventy, and seventeen 
stone in weight—very big, on long legs, with a gray, stubbly beard, gray; 
watery eyes, short neck and purplish complexion; he is asthmatic, and 
has a very courteous, autocratic manner. His clothes are made of Harris 
tweed—except on Sundays, when he puts on black—a seal ring, and a 
thick gold cable chain. There’s nothing mean or small about John 
Ford ; I suspect him of a warm heart, but he doesn’t let you know much 
about him. He’s a North-countryman by birth, and has been out in 
New Zealand all his life. This little Devonshire farm is all he has now. 
He had a large “station” in the North Island; and was much looked up 
to, kept open house, did everything, as one would guess, in a narrow- 
minded, large-handed way. He came to grief suddenly; I don’t quite 
know how. I believe his only son lost money on the turf, and then, 
unable to face his father, shot himself; if you had seen John Ford, you 
could imagine that. His wife died, too, that year. He paid up to the 
last penny, and came home, to live on this farm. He told me the other 
night that he had only one relation in the world, his granddaughter, who 
lives here with him. Pasiance Voisey—old spelling for Patience, but 
they pronounce it Pash-yence—is sitting out here with me at this moment 
on a sort of rustic loggia that opens into the orchard. Her sleeves are 
rolled up, and she’s stripping currants, ready for black currant tea. 
Now and then she rests her elbows on the table, eats a berry, pouts her 
lips, and begins again. She has a round, little face, a long, slender 
body ; cheeks like poppies; a bushy mass of black-brown hair; and dark 
brown, almost blac!:, eyes; her nose is snub, her lips quick; red, rather 
full, all her motions quick and soft. She loves bright colors. She’s 
rather like a little cat; sometimes she seems all sympathy, then in a 
moment as hard as tortoiseshell. She’s all impulse; yet she doesn’t like 
to show her feelings; I sometimes wonder whether she has any. She 
plays the violin. 

It’s queer to see these two together, queer and rather sad. The old 
man has a fierce tenderness for her that strikes into the very roots of 
him. I see him torn between it and his cold North-country horror of 
his feelings; his life with her is an unconscious torture to him. She’s 
a restless, chafing thing, demure enough one moment, then flashing out 
into mocking speeches or hard little laughs. She’s fond of him in her 
fashion ; I saw her kiss him once when he was asleep. She obeys him 
generally—in a way as if she couldn’t breathe while she was doing it. 
She’s had a queer sort of education—history, geography, elementary 
mathematics, and nothing else; never been to school; had a few lessons 
on the violin, but has taught herself most of what she knows. She is 
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well up in the lore of birds, flowers, and insects, and has three cats, who 
follow her about. She’s full of pranks. The other day she called out 
to me, “I’ve something for you. Hold out your hand and shut your 
eyes!” It was a large black slug! She’s the child of the old fellow’s 
only daughter, who was sent home for schooling at Torquay, and made a 
runaway match with one Richard Voisey, a yeoman farmer—whom she 
met in the hunting field. John Ford was furious—his ancestors, it 
appears, used to lead ruffians on the Cumberland side of the Border— 
he looked on “Squire” Rick Voisey as a cut below him. He was called 
“Squire,” as far as I can make out, because he used to play cards every 
evening with a parson in the neighborhood who went by the name of 
“Devil” Hawkins. Not that the Voisey stock is to be despised. They 
have had this farm since it was granted to one Richard Voysey by copy 
dated 8th September, 13 Henry VIII. Mrs. Hopgood, the wife of the 
bailiff—a dear, quaint, serene, old soul with cheeks like a rosy, withered 
apple, and an unbounded love of Pasiance—showed me the document. 

“I kape it,” she said. “Mr. Ford be tu proud—but other folks be 
proud tu. "Tis a pra-aper old fam’ly: all the women is Margery, 
Pasiance, or Mary; all the men’s Richards an’ Johns an’ Rogers; old as 
they apple-trees.” 

“Thicey” Rick Voisey was a rackety, hunting fellow, and “dipped” 
the old farm up to its thatched roof. John Ford took his revenge by 
buying up the mortgages, foreclosing, and commanding his daughter 
and Voisey to go on living here rent free; this they dutifully did until 
they were both killed in a dog-cart accident, eight years ago. Old Ford’s 
financial smash came a year later, and since then he’s lived here with 
Pasiance. I fancy it’s the cross in her blood that makes her so restless 
and irresponsible; if she had been all a native she’d have been happy 
enough here, or all a stranger like John Ford himself, but the two 
strains struggling for mastery seem to give her no rest. You'll think 
this a far-fetched idea, but I believe it to be true. She’ll stand with lips 
pressed together, her arms folded tight across her narrow chest, staring 
as if she could see beyond the things round her; then something catches 
her attention, her eyes will grow laughing, soft, or scornful all in a 
minute! She’s eighteen, perfectly fearless in a boat, but you can’t get 
her to mount a horse—a sore subject with her grandfather, who spends 
most of his day on a lean, half-bred pony, that carries him like a feather, 
for all his weight. 

They put me up here as a favor to Dan Treffry; there’s an arrange- 
ment of £.s.d. with Mrs. Hopgood in the background. They aren’t 
at all well off; this is the largest farm about, but it doesn’t bring them 
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in much. To look at John Ford, it seems incredible he should be short 
of money—he’s too large. Queer thing, money! in the round of a 
sovereign there’s all the laughter and tears you can get out of six books; 
all the beatitude of two good dinners; all the grins of forty hungry 
urchins, well-fed. 

We have family prayers at eight, then breakfast—after that freedom 
for writing or anything else till supper and evening prayers. At mid- 
day one forages for one’s self. On Sundays, two miles to church twice, 
or you get into John Ford’s black books. . . . Dan Treffry himself is 
staying at Kingswear. He says he’s made his pile; it suits him down 
here—like a sleep after years of being too wide-awake; he had a rough 
time in New Zealand, until that mine made his fortune. You’d hardly 
remember him; he reminds me of his uncle, old Nicholas Treffry; the 
same slow way of speaking, with a hesitation, and a trick of repeating 
your name with everything he says; left-handed too, and the same slow 
twinkle in his eyes. He has a dark, short beard, and red-brown cheeks ; 
is a little bald on the temples, and a bit gray, but hard as iron. He rides 
over nearly every day, attended by a black spaniel with a wonderful nose 
and a horror of petticoats. He has told me lots of good stories of John 
Ford in the early squatter’s times; his feats with horses live to this day ; 
and he was through the Maori wars; as Dan says, “a man after Uncle 
Nic’s own heart.” 

They are very good friends, and respect each other; Dan has a great 
admiration for the old man; but the attraction is Pasiance. He talks very 
little when she’s in the room, but looks at her in a sidelong, wistful sort 
of way. Pasiance’s conduct to him would be cruel in any one else, but 
in her, one takes it with a pinch of salt. Dan goes off, but turns up again 
as quiet and dogged as you please. 

One morning when I was writing in the orchard, she came out sing- 
ing: 

“Mister Treffry, 
I wish you would fly 
Up into the sky, 
Oh! ever so high!” 


When she saw me she sang louder than ever. 

I must tell you of last night. We were sitting in the loggia after 
supper. Pasiance was fingering the strings of her violin; and suddenly 
Dan (a bold thing for him) asked her to play. 

“What!” she said, “before men? No, thank you!” 

“Why not ?” 
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“Because I hate them.” 

Down eame John Ford’s hand on the wicker table: “You forget 
yourself! Go to bed!” 

She gave Dan a look, and went; we could hear her playing in her 
bedroom ; it sounded like a dance of spirits; just when one thought she 
had finished, out it would break again like a burst of laughter. Pres- 
ently, John Ford begged our pardons ceremoniously, and stumped off 
indoors. The violin stopped; we heard his voice growling at her; down 
he came again. Just as he was settled in his chair there was a soft 
swish, and something dark came falling through the apple boughs. The 
violin! You should have seen his face! Dan would have picked the 
violin up, but got a look that stopped him. Later, from my bedroom 
window, I saw the old man come out and stand looking at the violin. 
Once he raised his foot as if to stamp on it. At last he picked it up, 
wiped it carefully, and took itin. . . . 

My room is next to hers. I kept hearing her laugh, a noise too as if 
she were dragging things about the room. Then I fell asleep, but woke 
with a start, and went to the window for a breath of air. Such a black 
breathless night! Nothing to be seen but the twisted, blacker branches; 
not the faintest stir of leaves, no sound but muffled grunting from the 
cow-house, and now and then a tiny sigh. I had the queerest feeling of 
unrest and fear, the last thing to expect on such a night. There is some- 


thing here that’s disturbing; a sort of suppressed struggle. I’ve never 
in my life seen anything so irresponsible as this girl, or so uncompromis- 
ing as the old man; I keep thinking of the way he wiped that violin. 
It’s just as if a spark would set everything in a blaze. There’s a menace 
of tragedy—or—perhaps it’s only the heat, and too much of Mother 
Hopgood’s crame. . . . 


II. 
Tuesday. 

. . . I’ve made a new acquaintance. I was lying in the orchard; and 
presently, not seeing me, he came along—a man of middle height, with a 
singularly good balance, and no lumber—rather old blue clothes, a flan- 
nel shirt, a dull red necktie, brown shoes, a cap with a leather peak 
pushed up on the forehead. Face long and narrow, bronzed with a kind 
of pale burnt-in brownness; a good forehead. A brown moustache, 
beard rather pointed, blackening about the cheeks; his chin not visible, 
but from the beard’s growth must be big; mouth I should judge sensuous. 
Nose straight and blunt; eyes gray, with an upward look, not exactly 
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Srank, because defiant; two parallel furrows down each cheek, one from 
the inner corner of the eye, one from the nostril; age perhaps thirty-five. 
About the face, attitude, movements, something immensely vital, adapt- 
able, daring, and unprincipled. 

He stood in front of the loggia, biting his fingers, a kind of nine- 
teenth-century buccaneer, and I wondered what he was doing in this gal- 
ley. They say you can tell a Kentish or a Somersetshire man; certainly 
you can often tell. a Yorkshireman, and this fellow could only have been 
a man of Devon. He whistled; and out came Pasiance in a geranium- 
colored dress, looking like some tall poppy—you know the slight droop 
of a poppy’s head, and the way the wind sways its stem. . . . She is 
a human poppy, her fuzzy dark hair is like a poppy’s lustreless black 
heart, she has a poppy’s tantalizing attraction and repulsion, something 
fatal, or rather fateful. She came walking up to my new friend, then 
caught sight of me, and stopped dead. : 

“That,” she said to me, “is Zachary Pearse. This,” she said to him, 
“is our lodger.” She said it with a wonderful soft malice. She wanted 
to scratch me, and she scratched. Half an hour later I was in the yard, 
when up came this fellow Pearse. 

“Glad to know you,” he said, looking thoughtfully at the pigs. 
“You're a writer, aren’t you?” 

“A sort of one,” I said. 

“If by any chance,” he said suddenly, “you’re looking for a job or a 
subject, I could put something in your way. Walk down to the beach 
with me, and I’ll tell you; my boat’s at anchor, smartest little craft in 
these parts.” 

It was very hot, and I had no desire whatever to go down to the 
beach—but I went, all the same. We had not gone far when John Ford 
and Dan Treffry came into the lane. Our friend seemed a little dis- 
concerted, but soon recovered himself. We met in the middle of the lane, 
where there was hardly room to pass. John Ford, who looked very 
haughty and purple, put on his pince-nez and stared at Pearse. 

“Good-day !” said Pearse; “fine weather! I’ve been up to ask Pa- 
siance to come for a sail. Wednesday we thought, weather permitting; 
this gentleman’s coming. Perhaps you’ll come too, Mr. Treffry. You’ve 
never seen my place. I’ll give you lunch, and show you my father. He’s 
worth a couple of hours’ sail any day.” It was said in such an odd way 
that one couldn’t resent his impudence. John Ford was seized with a 
fit of wheezing, and seemed on the eve of an explosion; he glanced at 
me, and checked himself. 

“You’re very good,” he said icily; “my granddaughter has other 
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things to do. You, gentlemen, will please yourselves;” and, with the 
slightest bow, he went stumping on. Dan looked at me, and I looked 
at him. 

“You'll come?” said Pearse, rather wistfully. Dan stammered, 
“Thank you, Mr. Pearse; I’m a better man on a horse than in a boat, 
but—thank you.” For cornered in this way, he’s a shy, soft-hearted be- 
ing. Pearse smiled his thanks. ‘Wednesday, then, at ten o’clock; you 
shan’t regret it.” 

“Pertinacious beggar!” I heard Dan mutter in his beard; and I 
found myself marching down the lane again by Pearse’s side. I asked 
him what he was good enough to mean by saying I was coming, without 
having asked me. He answered, unabashed: 

“You see, I’m not friends with the old man; but I knew he’d not be 
impolite to you, so I took the liberty.” 

He has certainly a knack of turning one’s anger to curiosity. We 
were down in the combe now; the tide was running out, and the sand was 
all little, wet, shining ridges. About a quarter of a mile out lay a cutter, 
with her tan sail half down, swinging to the swell. The sunlight was 
making the pink cliffs glow in the most wonderful way; and shifting in 
bright patches over the sea like moving shoals of gold fish. Pearse 
perehed himself on his dinghey, and looked out under his hand. He 
seemed lost in admiration. 

“If we could only net some of those spangles,” he said, “an’ make 
gold of ’em! No more work then.” 

“It’s a big job I’ve got on,” he said presently, “I'll tell you about it 
on Wednesday. I want a journalist.” 

“But I don’t write for the papers,” I said; “I do other sort of work. 
My game is archeology.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” he said, “the more imagination the better. It’d 
be a thundering good thing for you.” 

His assurance was amazing, but it was past supper-time, and hunger 
getting the better of my curiosity, I bade him good-night. When I looked 
back, he was still there, on the edge of his boat, gazing at the sea. A 
queer sort of bird altogether, but attractive somehow. 

Nobody mentioned him that evening; but once old Ford, after star- 
ing a long time at Pasiance, muttered a propos of nothing, “Undutiful 
children!” She was softer than usual; listening quietly to our talk, and 
smiling if she was spoken to. At bedtime she went up to him, without 
waiting for the usual command, “Come and kiss me, child.” 

Dan did not stay to supper, and he has not been here since. This 
morning I asked Mother Hopgood who Zachary Pearse was. She’s a trne 
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Devonian ; if there’s anything she hates, it is to be committed to a definite 
statement. She ambled round her answer, and at last told me that he 
was “son of old Cap’en Jan Pearse tu Black Mill. ’Tes an old family tu 
Dartymouth an’ Plymouth,” she went on in a communicative outburst. 
“They du say Francis Drake tuke five o’ they Pearses with ’en tu fight 
the Spaniards. At laste that’s what I’ve heard Mr. Zachary zay; but Ha- 
ap-good can tell yu.” Poor Hopgood, the amount of information she 
saddles him with in the course of the day! Having given me thus to un- 
derstand that she had run dry, she at once went on— 

“Cap’en Jan Pearse made a dale of ventures. He’s old now—they 
du say nigh an ’undred. Ha-apgood can tell yu.” 

“But the son, Mrs. Hopgood ?” , 

Her eyes twinkled with sudden shrewdness. She hugged herself 
placidly : 

“An’ what would yu take for dinner to-day? There’s duck; or yu 
might like ‘toad in the hole,’ with an apple tart; or then, there’s— 
Well! we'll see what we can du.” And off she went, without waiting for 
my answer. 

To-morrow is Wednesday. I shan’t be sorry to get another look at 
this fellow Pearse... . 


III. 
Friday, July 29. 

. . Why do you ask me so many questions, and egg me on to 
write about these people instead of minding my business? If you really 
want to hear, I’ll tell you of Wednesday’s doings. 

It was a splendid morning; and Dan turned up, to my surprise— 
though I might have known that when he says a thing, he does it. John 
Ford came out to shake hands with him, then, remembering why he had 
come, breathed loudly, said nothing, and went in again. Nothing was 
to be seen of Paisance, and we went down to the beach together. 

“T don’t like this fellow Pearse, George,” Dan said to me on the way ; 
“T was fool enough to say I’d go, and so I must, but what’s he after? 
Not the man to do things without a reason, mind you.” 

I remarked that we should soon know. 

“I’m not so sure—a queer beggar; I never look at him without think- 
ing of a pirate.” 

The cutter lay in the cove as if she had never moved. There too was 
Zachary Pearse seated on the edge of his dinghey. 

“A five-knot breeze,” he said, “I’ll run you down in a couple of 
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hours.” He made no inquiry about Pasiance, but put us into his cockle- 
shell and pulled toward the cutter. A lantern-jawed fellow, with a 
spiky, prominent beard, a long, clean-shaven upper lip, and tanned com- 
plexion, received us on board—a hard weather-bird, with a soft tongue, 
answering to the name of Prawle. 

The cutter was beautifully clean; built for a Brixham trawler, and 
still had her number—DH. 113—uneffaced. We dived into a sort of 
cabin, airy, but dark, fitted with two bunks and a small table, on which 
stood some bottles of stout ; there were lockers, too, and pegs for clothes. 
Prawle, who showed us round, seemed very proud of a steam contrivance 
for hoisting sails. It was some minutes before we came on deck again; 
and there, in the dinghey, being pulled toward the cutter, sat Pasiance. 

“Tf I’'d known this,” stammered Dan, getting red, “I wouldn’t have 
come.” She had outwitted us, and there was nothing to be done. 

It was a very pleasant sail. The breeze was light from the south- 
east, the sun warm, the air soft. Presently Pasiance began singing: 


“Columbus is dead, and laid in his grave, 
Oh, heigh ho! and laid in his grave; 
Over his head the apple-trees wave— 
Oh! heigh ho! the apple-trees wave. . . . 


The apples are ripe and ready to fall, 
Oh! heigh ho! and ready to fall; 

There came an old woman and gathered them all, 
Oh! heigh ho! and gathered them all... . 


The apples are gathered and laid on the shelf, 
Oh! heigh ho! and laid on the shelf; 

If you want any more, you must sing for yourself, 
Oh! heigh ho! and sing for yourself.” 


Her small, high voice came to us in trills and spurts, as the wind 
let it, like the singing of a skylark lost in the sky. Pearse went up to 
her and whispered something. I caught a glimpse of her face like a 
startled wild creature’s; shrinking, tossing her hair, laughing, all in 
the same breath. She wouldn’t sing again, but crouched in the bows 
with her chin on her hands, and the sun falling on one cheek, round, 
velvety, red as a peach... . 

We passed Dartmouth, and half an hour later put into a little wooded 
bay. On a low reddish cliff was a house hedged round by pine-trees. 
A bit of broken jetty ran out from the bottom of the cliff. We hooked 
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on to this and landed. An ancient, fish-like man came slouching down 
and took charge of the cutter. Pearse led us toward the house, Pas- 
iance following, apparently mortally shy all of a sudden. 

The house had a dark, overhanging thatch of the rush reeds that 
grow in the marshes hereabouts; I remember nothing else remarkable. 
It was not old, nor new; not beautiful, nor exactly ugly; neither clean 
nor entirely squalid; it perched there with all its windows over the sea, 
turning its back contemptuously on the land. 

Seated in a kind of porch, beside an immense telescope, was a very 
old man in a Panama hat, with a rattan cane. His pure-white beard 
and moustache and almost black eyebrows gave a very singular, pierc- 
ing look to his little, restless, dark gray eyes; all over his mahogany 
cheeks and neck was a network of fine wrinkles. He sat quite upright, 
in the full sun, hardly blinking. 

“Dad!” said Zachary, “this is Pasiance - Voisey.” The old man 
turned his eyes on her and muttered, “How do you do, ma’am?” then 
took no further notice. And Pasiance, who, seemed to resent this, soon 
slipped away and went wandering about amongst the pines. An old 
woman brought some plates and bottles and laid them casually on a 
table; and we sat round the figure of old Captain Pearse without a 
word, as if we were all under a spell. 

Before lunch there was a little scene between Zachary Pearse and 
Dan, as to which of them should summon Pasiance. It ended in both 
going, and coming back without her. She did not want any lunch, 
would stay where she was amongst the pines. 

For lunch we had chops, wood-pigeons, mushrooms, and a kind of 
preserve of mulberries, and drank a wonderful Madeira out of common 
wine-glasses. I asked the old man where he got it; he looked at me 
curiously, and answered with a little bow. 

“Stood me in tu shillin’ the bottle, an’ the country got nothing out 
of it, sir. In the early thirties; tu shillin’ the bottle; there’s no such 
wine nowaday; and,” he added, looking at Zachary, “no such men.” 

Zachary smiled and said: “You did nothing so big, Dad, as what 
I’m after!” 

The old man’s eyes had a sort of disdain in them. 

“You’re goin’ far then, in the Pied Witch, Zack?” 

“T am,” said Zachary. 

“And where might yu be goin’ in that old trampin’ smut factory?” 

“Morocco.” 

(To te continued) 
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THE question at issue in New York City just at present is much 
more important than the question of a more or less liberal Sunday 
excise law. The question is as to whether public officials are to be true 
to their oaths of office, and see that the law is administered in good 
faith. The Police Board stands squarely in favor of the honest enforce 
ment of the law. Our opponents of every grade and of every shade of 
political belief take the position that government officials, who have 
sworn to enforce the law, shall violate their oaths whenever they think 
it will please a sufficient number of the public to make the violation 
worth while. It seems almost incredible that in such a controversy it 
should be necessary to do more than state in precise terms both propo- 
sitions. Yet it evidently is necessary. Not only have the wealthy brewers 
and liquor-sellers, whose illegal business was interfered with, venomously 
attacked the commissioners for enforcing the law ; but they have been joined 
by the major portion of the New York press and by the very large mass 
of voters who put the gratification of appetite above all law. These men 
have not dared to meet the issue squarely and fairly. They have tried to 
befog it and to raise false issues. They have especially sought to change 
the fight from the simple principle of the enforcement of law into a 
contest as to the extent of the restrictions which should properly be 
placed on the sale of liquors. They do not deny that we have enforced 
the law with fairness and impartiality, but they insist that we ought to 
connive at law-breaking. 

Very many friends of the reform movement, and very many poli- 
ticians of the party to which I belong, have become frightened at the 
issue thus raised; and the great bulk of the machine leaders of the 
Democracy profess to be exultant at it, and to see in it a chance for 
securing their own return to power. Senator Hill and Tammany in 
particular have loudly welcomed the contest. On the other hand, certain 
Republican politicians and certain Republican newspapers have con- 
tended that our action in honestly doing our duty as public officers 
of the municipality of New York will jeopardize the success of the 
Republican Party, with which I, the President of the Board, am identi- 
fied. The implication is that for the sake of the Republican Party, a party 
of which I am a very earnest member, I should violate my oath of office 
and connive at law-breaking. To this I can only answer that I am far 
too good a Republican to be willing to believe that the honest enforce- 
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ment of law by a Republican can redound to the discredit of the party 
to which he belongs. This applies as much to the weak-kneed municipal 
reformers who fear that we have hurt the cause of municipal reform as 
it does to the Republicans. I am not an impractical theorist; I am a 
practical politician. But I do not believe that practical politics and foul 
politics are necessarily synonymous terms. I never expect to get abso- 
lute perfection; and I have small sympathy with those people who are 
always destroying good men and good causes because they are not the 
best of all possible men and all possible causes; but on a naked issue of 
right and wrong, such as the performance or non-performance of one’s 
official duty, it is not possible to compromise. Indeed, according to 
the way we present commissioners feel, we have nothing to do with 
Republicanism or Democracy in the administration of the police 
force of the city of New York. Personally, I think I can best serve the 
Republican Party by taking the police force absolutely out of politics. 
Our duty is to preserve order, to protect life and property, to arrest 
criminals, and to secure honest elections. In striving to attain these ends 
we recognize no party; we pay no heed to any man’s political predilec- 
tions, whether he is within or without the police force. In the past, 
“politics,” in the base sense of the term, has been the curse of the police 
force of New York; and the present Board has done away with such 
politics. 

The position of Senator Hill and the Tammany leaders, when re- 
duced to its simplest terms, is merely the expression of the conviction 
that it does not pay to be honest. They believe that advocacy of law- 
breaking is a good card before the people. As one of their newspapers 
frankly put it, the machine Democratic leaders intend to bid for the 
support of the voters on the ground that their party “will not enforce 
laws” which are distasteful to any considerable section of the public. 
Senator ‘Hill declaims against the Board because it honestly enforces 
the law which was put on the statute-book but three years ago by his 
legislature and his governor (for he owned them both). This is of 
course a mere frank avowal that Senator Hill and the Democratic leaders 
who think with him believe that a majority in the State can be built 
up out of the combined votes of the dishonest men, the stupid men, the 
timid weaklings, and the men who put appetite above principle—who 
declare, in the language of Scripture, that their god is their belly, and 
who rank every consideration of honor, justice, and public morality 
below the gratification of their desire to drink beer at times when it is 
prohibited by law. 

When such are the fears of our friends and the hopes of our foes, 
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it is worth while briefly to state exactly what the condition of affairs 
was when the present Board of Pdlice Commissioners in New York took 
office, and what that course of conduct was which has caused such violent 
excitement. The task is simple. On entering office we found—what 
indeed had long been a matter of common notoriety—that various laws, 
and notably the excise law, were enforced rigidly against people who had 
no political pull, but were not enforced at all against the men who had 
a political pull, or who possessed sufficient means to buy off the high 
officials who controlled, or had influence in, the Police Department. All 
that we did was to enforce these laws, not against some wrong-doers, but 
honestly and impartially against all wrong-doers. We did not resurrect 
dead laws; we did not start a crusade to enforce blue laws. All that we 
did was to take a law which was very much alive, but which had been used 
only for purposes of blackmail, and to do away entirely with the black- 
mail feature by enforcing it equitably as regards all persons. Looked 
at soberly, this scarcely seems a revolutionary proceeding; and still less 
does it seem like one which needs an elaborate justification. 

In an authorized interview with Mr. J. P. Smith, the editor of 
the Wine and Spirit Gazette, the position of the former Police Board— 
and of Senator Hill and his political allies as well—toward the enforce- 
ment of the excise law has been set forth with such clearness that I can- 
not do better than quote it. Mr. Smith’s statement appeared on July 
18th last. No attempt whatever has been made to controvert its truth, 
and it may be accepted as absolute. What makes it all the more impor- 
tant is that it was evidently made, not at all as an attack upon the per- 
sons implicated, but as a mere statement of fact to explain certain 


actions of the liquor-sellers in the past. The interview runs in part as 
follows: 


Governor Flower, as well as the Legislature of 1892, was elected upon dis- 
tinct pledges that relief would be given by the Democratic Party to the liquor- 
dealers, especially of the cities of the State. In accordance with this promise 
a Sunday-opening clause was inserted in the excise bill of 1892. Governor Flower 
then said that he could not approve the Sunday-opening clause; whereupon the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, which had charge of the bill, struck the Sunday- 
opening clause out. After Governor Hill had been elected for the second term I 
had several interviews with him on that very subject. He told me, “Do you know, 
I am the friend of the liquor-dealers and will go to almost any length to help 
them and give them relief; but do not ask me to recommend to the Legislature 
the passage of the law opening the saloons on Sunday. I cannot do it, for it 
will ruin the Democratic Party in the State.’ He gave the same interview to 
various members of the State Liquor Dealers’ Association, who waited upon him 
for the purpose of getting relief from the blackmail of the police, stating that 
the lack of having the Sunday question properly regulated was at the bottom of 
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the trouble. Blackmail had been brought to such a state of perfection, and had 
become so oppressive to the liquor-dealers themselves, that they communicated 
first with Governor Hill and then with Mr. Croker. The Wine and Spirit Gazette 
had taken up the subject because of gross discrimination made by the police in 
the enforcement of the Sunday-closing law. The paper again and again called 
upon the police commissioners to either uniformly enforce the law or uniformly 
disregard it. A committee of the Central Association of Liquor Dealers of this 
city then took up the matter and called upon Police Commissioner Martin. An 
agreement was then made between the leaders of Tammany Hall and the liquor- 
dealers, according to which the monthly blackmail paid to the police should be 
discontinued in return for political support. In other words, the retail dealers 
should bind themselves to solidly support the Tammany ticket in consideration 
of the discontinuance of the monthly blackmail by the police. This agreement 
was carried out. Now what was the consequence? If the liquor-dealer, after the 
monthly blackmail ceased, showed any signs of independence, the Tammany Hall 
district leader would give the tip to the police captain, and that man would be 
pulled and arrested on the following Sunday. 


Continuing, Mr. Smith inveighs against the law, but says: 


The police commissioners [the present police commissioners] are honestly 
endeavoring to have the law impartially carried out. They are no respecters of 
persons. And our information from all classes of liquor-dealers is that the rich 
and the poor, the influential and the uninfluential, are required equally to obey 
the law. 


I call particular attention to the portion of the interview which I 
have italicized above. It shows conclusively that the Sunday-closing 
feature was deliberately left in by Senator Hill and his aides because 
they did not believe they could afford to strike it out. It is idle to talk 
of a provision thus embodied in statute law as being a dead letter. Still 
more idle is it to talk of a law as “antiquated” when it was enacted only, 
three years ago. 

Mr. Smith’s statement shows, moreover, that Tammany heartily 
approved of keeping the law in its present condition because, by so doing, 
they kept a sword suspended over the neck of every recalcitrant saloon- 
keeper. The law was never dead at all. It was very much alive. We re- 
vived it only in the sense that we revived the forgotten habit of adminis- 
tering it with decency and impartiality. 

To show the nonsense of the talk that it was obsolete or a dead letter, 
I call attention to the following figures. In the year 1893, 4,063 arrests 
were made in New York City for violation of the excise law on Sunday. 
This represented a falling off from previous years. In 1888, for instance, 
the arrests had numbered 5,830. In 1894, the year before we took office, 
when the Tammany Board still had absolute power, the arrests rose to 
8,464. On Sunday, September 30th of that year, they numbered 233; 
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on October 14th, 230; on the following January 13th, they rose to 254. 
During the time that the present Board has been enforcing the law the 
top number of arrests which we have reached was but 223, a much 
smaller number than was reached again and again under the old régime. 
Nevertheless, by our arrests we actually closed the saloons, for we ar- 
rested men indiscriminately, and indeed paid particular attention to the 
worst offenders—the rich saloon-keepers with a pull; whereas under the 
old system the worst men were never touched at all, and all of them 
understood well that any display of energy by the police was merely 
spasmodic and done with some special purpose; so that always, after one 
or two dry Sundays, affairs were allowed to go back to their former 
condition. The real difference, the immense, the immeasurable difference 
between the old and the new methods of enforcing the law, is not one of 
severity, but of honesty. The old Tammany Board was as ruthless in 
closing the saloons where the owners had no pull as we are in closing all 
saloons whether the owners have or have not a pull. 

The corrupt and partial enforcement of the law under Tammany 
turned it into a gigantic implement for blackmailing a portion of the 
liquor-sellers, and for the wholesale corruption of the Police Depart- 
ment. The high Tammany officials and the police captains and patrol- 
men blackmailed and bullied the small liquor-sellers without a pull and 
turned them into abject slaves of Tammany Hall. On the other hand, 
the wealthy and politically influential liquor-sellers absolutely controlled 
the police, and made or marred captains, sergeants, and patrolmen at 
their pleasure. Many causes have tended to corrupt the police adminis- 
tration of New York, but no one cause was so potent as this. 

In the foregoing interview the really startling feature is the matter- 
of-fact way in which Mr. Smith records his conference with the presi- 
dent of the Police Board, and the agreement by which the system of 
blackmail was commuted in view of faithful political service to be here- 
after tendered to Tammany Hall. It is hard seriously to discuss the 
arguments of people who wish us to stop enforcing the law when they 
must know, if they are capable of thinking and willing to think, that 
only by the rigid and impartial enforcement of the law is it possible to 
cut out from the body politic this festering sore of political corruption. 
It was not a case for the use of salves and ointments. There was need 
of merciless use of the knife. 

When we entered office the law was really enforced at the will of 
the police officials. In some precincts most of the saloons were closed; 
in others almost all were open. In general, the poor man without political 
influence and without money had to shut up, while his rich rival who 
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possessed a “pull” was never molested. Half of the liquor-sellers were 
allowed to violate the law. Half of them were not allowed to violate it. 
Under the circumstances we had one of two courses to follow. We could 
either instruct the police to allow all the saloon-keepers to become law- 
breakers, or else we could instruct them to stop all law-breaking. It is 
unnecessary to say that the latter course was the only one possible to 
officials who had respect for their oaths of office. 

The clamor that followed our action was deafening; and it was also 
rather amusing in view of the fact that all we had done was to per- 
form our obvious duty. At the outset the one invariable statement with 
which we were met was that we could not enforce the law. A hundred— 
aye, a thousand—times we were told by big politicians, by newspapers, 
by private individuals, that the excise law could not be enforced; that 
Mayor Hewitt had tried it and failed; that Superintendent Byrnes had 
tried it and failed; that nobody could succeed in such a task. Well, the 
answer is simple. We have enforced the law, so far. It is very badly 
drawn, so as to make it extremely difficult of enforcement; and some of 
the officials outside the Police Department hamper instead of aiding the 
police in their efforts to enforce it. However, we understand well that 
we must do the best we can with the tools actually at hand, if we cannot 
have the tools we wish. We cannot stop all illegal drinking on Sunday, 
any more than we can stop all theft; but so far we have succeeded in 
securing a substantial compliance with the law. 

The next move of our opponents was to adopt the opposite tack, and 
to shriek that, in devoting our attention to enforcing the excise law, we 
were neglecting all other laws; and that in consequence crime was on the 
increase. We met this by publishing the comparative statistics of the 
felonies committed, and of the felons arrested, under our administration 
and under the previous administration. These showed that for a like 
period of time about one felony less a day occurred under our adminis- 
tration, while the number of arrests for felonies increased at the rate 
of nearly one a day. During our term of service fewer crimes were com- 
mitted and more criminals were arrested. In the Sunday arrests for 
intoxication, and for disorderly conduct resulting from intoxication, the 
difference was more striking. Thus in-the four Sundays of April, 1895, 
the last month of the old régime, there were 341 arrests on charges of 
intoxication and of being drunk and disorderly. For the four Sundays 
beginning with June 30th—the first day that we were able to rigidly 
enforce our policy of closing the saloons—the corresponding number of 
arrests was but 196. We put a stop to nearly half the violent drunken- 
ness of the city. 
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The next argument advanced was that Americans of German origin 
demanded beer on Sundays, and that the popular sentiment was with 
them and must be heeded. To this we could only answer that we 
recognized popular sentiment only when embodied in law. To their dis- 
credit be it said, many men, who were themselves public officials, actually 
advocated our conniving at the violation of the law on this ground—of 
the alleged hostility of local sentiment. They took the view that as the 
law was passed by the State, for the entire State including the city, and 
was not (as they contended) upheld by public sentiment in the city, 
the officers of the law who are sworn to enforce it should connive at its 
violation. Such reasoning would justify any community in ignoring 
any law to which it objected. The income-tax law was passed through 
Congress by the votes of the Southerners and Westerners, but it was 
collected (prior to the time it was declared to be unconstitutional) 
mainly in the Northeast. Any argument which would justify us in re- 
fusing to obey the excise law in New York would justify the whole 
Northeast in refusing to obey the income-tax law. 

The spirit shown by the men and the newspapers who denounce 
us for enforcing the law is simply one manifestation of the feeling 
which brings about and is responsible for lynchings, and for all the 
varieties of Whitecap outrages. The men who head a lynching party, 
and thesofficers who fail to protect criminals threatened with lynch- 
ing, always advance as their excuse that public sentiment sanctions 
their action. The chief offenders often insist that they have taken 
such summary action because they fear lest the law be not enforced 
against the offender. In other words, they put public sentiment ahead 
of law in the first place; and in the second they offer, as a partial excuse 
for so doing, the fact that too often laws are not enforced by the men 
elected or appointed to enforce them. The only possible outcome of 
such an attitude is lawlessness, which gradually grows until it becomes 
mere anarchy. The one all-important element in good citizenship in 
our country is obedience to law. The greatest crimes that can be com- 
mitted against our government are to put on the statute books, or to 
allow to remain there, laws that are not meant to be enforced, and to 
fail to enforce the laws that exist. 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in a recent article, has put this in words so ex- 
cellent that I cannot refrain from quoting them: 


That laws are made to break, not to obey, is a fact of which the street takes 
early notice, and shapes its conduct accordingly. Respect for the law is not going 
to spring from disregard of it. The boy who smokes his cigarette openly in defi- 
ance of one law, carries the growler early and late on week-days in defiance of 
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another, and on Sunday of a third; observes fourteen saloons clustering about 
the door of his school in contempt of a fourth which expressly forbids their being 
there; plays hookey secure from arrest because nobody thinks of enforcing the 
compulsory education law; or slaves in the sweat-shop under a perjured age- 
certificate bought for a quarter of a perjured notary; and so on to the end of the 
long register, while a shoal of offensive ordinances prohibit him from flying a 
kite, tossing a ball, or romping on the grass, where there is any, cannot be ex- 
pected to grow up with a very exalted idea of law and order. The indifference 
or hypocrisy that makes dead letters of so many of our laws is one of the con- 
stantly active feeders of our jails. . . . The one breaks the law, the other has it 
broken for him. . . . The saloon is their ally, and the saloon is the boy’s club 
as he grows into early manhood. It is not altogether his fault that he has no 
other. From it he takes his politics and gets his backing in his disputes with 
the police. That he knows it to be despised and denounced by the sentiment re- 
sponsible for the laws he broke with impunity all his days, while to him it repre- 
sents the one potent, practical force of life, is well calculated to add to his mental 
confusion as to the relationship of things, but hardly to increase his respect for 
the law or for the sentiment behind it. We need an era of enforcement of law— 
less of pretence—more of purpose. 


The Police Board is doing its best to bring about precisely such an era. 
The worst possible lesson to teach any citizen is contempt for the 
law. Laws should not be left on the statute books, still less put on 
the statute books, unless they are meant to be enforced. No man should 
take a public office unless he is willing to obey his oath and to enforce 
the law. 

Many of the demagogues who have denounced us have reproached us 
especially because we took away “the poor man’s beer,” and have announced 
that, law or no law, the poor man had a right to his beer on Sunday if he 
wished it. These gentry, when they preach such doctrine, are simply 
preaching lawlessness. If the poor man has a right to break the law so 
as to get beer on Sunday, he has a right to break the law so as to get 
bread on any day. It is a good deal more important to the poor man 
that he should get fed on week-days than that he should get drunk on 
Sundays. The people who try to teach him that he has a right to break 
the law on one day to take beer are doing their best to prepare him for 
breaking the law some other day to take bread. 

But as a matter of fact all the talk about the law being enforced 
chiefly at the expense of the poor man is the veriest nonsense and 
hypocrisy. We took especial care to close the bars of the big hotels. We 
shut every bar- room on Fifth Avenue as carefully as we shut every bar- 
room on Avenue A. We did not hurt the poor man at all. The people 
whom we hurt were the rich brewers and liquor-sellers, who had hitherto 
made money hand over fist by violating the Sunday law with the corrupt 
connivance of the police. There is small cause for wonder that they 
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should grow hot with anger when they found that we had taken away the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars which they had made by violation of the 
law. There is small cause for wonder that their newspaper allies should 
have raved, and that Senator Hill should eagerly have run to their sup- 
port. But it is a wonder that any citizen wishing well to his country 
should have been misled for one moment by what they have said. The 
fight they have waged was not a fight for the poor man; it was a fight 
in the interest of the rich and unscrupulous man who had been accus- 
tomed to buy immunity from justice. As a matter of fact, we have helped 
the poor man and notably we have helped the poor man’s wife and chil- 
dren. Many a man who before was accustomed to spend his week’s wages 
getting drunk in a saloon now either puts them up or takes his wife and 
children for a day’s outing. The hospitals found that their Monday labors 
were lessened by nearly half, owing to the startling diminution in cases of 
injury due to drunken brawls. The work of the magistrates who sat in 
the city courts for the trial of small offenders was correspondingly de- 
creased. All this was brought about by our honest enforcement of the 
law. 

To sum up, then, Senator Hill and his allies of every grade berate 
us because we have in good faith enforced an act which they, when they 
had complete control of the Legislature and the government, put on the 
statute books with the full belief that it would be enforced with corrupt 

_partiality. They are responsible for the law. We are responsible for hav- 
ing executed it honestly—the first time it ever has been executed honestly. 
We are responsible for the fact that we refused to continue the old 
dishonest methods, and that we broke up the gigantic system of blackmail 
and corruption to which these methods had given rise; a system which 
was the most potent of all the causes that have combined to debase public 
life in New York and to eat the very heart out of the New York police 
force. Senator Hill and his allies passed a law which was designed to 
serve as the most potent of weapons for keeping the saloon-keepers bound 
hand and foot in the power of Tammany Hall and of the State Demo- 
cratic organization which followed Tammany’s lead. We have undone 
their work by the simple process of administering the law in accordance 
with the elementary rules of decency and morality. I am far too good 
an American to believe that in the long run a majority of our people 
will declare in favor of the dishonest enforcement of law; though I 
readily admit the possibility that at some given election they may be 
hopelessly misled by demagogues, and may for the moment make a sel- 
fish and cowardly surrender of principle. The men who last fall won 
the fight for municipal reform, for decent government in our cities, can- 
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not afford to borrow from their defeated antagonists the old methods of 
connivance at law-breaking. 

In the end we shall win, in spite of the open opposition of the forces 
of evil, in spite of the timid surrender of the weakly good, if only we 
stand squarely and fairly on the platform of the honest enforcement of 
the law of the land. But if we were to face defeat instead of victory, 
that would not alter our convictions, and would not cause us to flinch 
one hand’s breadth from the course we have been pursuing. There are 
prices too dear to be paid even for victory. We would rather face defeat 
as a consequence of honestly enforcing the law than win a suicidal 
triumph by a corrupt connivance at its violation. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 


A PRAYER 


O God of earth and sky and shining star, 
Who madest man not vainly, nor to be 
Vassal to peace, and slave to misery, 


Descend again, a glorious avatar! 
Come in thy might and panoply of war, 
A scourging pestilence to men not free 
From fear, who cannot love, and will not be 
Gods to themselves, nor worship One afar. 
Call out thy children from the barren horde 
Of dead, decayed, and dying souls that fill 
The earth with lamentation and discord. 
Thy sons are eager: let no mercy still 
Confound us with our enemies. The sword 
Of vengeance draw, Lord, if it be thy will. 
Alfred E. Randall. 





CELT AND SAXON’ 


CHAPTER I 


WHEREIN AN EXCURSION IS MADE IN A CELTIC MIND 


A youne Irish gentleman of the numerous clan O’Donnells, and a 
Patrick, hardly a distinction of him until we know him, had bound him- 
self, by purchase of a railway-ticket, to travel direct to the borders 
of North Wales, on a visit to a notable landowner of those marches, the 
Squire Adister, whose family-seat was where the hills begin to lift and 
spy into the heart of black mountains. Examining his ticket with an 
apparent curiosity, the son of a greener island debated whether it would 
not be better for him to follow his inclinations, now that he had gone so 
far as to pay for the journey, and stay. But his inclinations were also 
subject to question, upon his considering that he had expended pounds 
English for the privilege of making the journey in this very train. He 
asked himself earnestly what was the nature of the power which forced 
him to do it—a bad genius or a good: and it seemed to him a sort of 
answer, inasmuch as it silenced the contending parties, that he had 
been the victim of an impetus. True; still his present position involved 
a certain outlay of money simply, not at all his bondage to the instru- 
ment it had procured for him, and that was true; nevertheless, to buy a 
ticket to shy it away is an incident so uncommon, that if we can but 
pause to dwell on the singularity of the act, we are unlikely to abjure 
our fellowship with them who would not be guilty of it; and therefore, 
by the aid of his reflections and a remainder of the impetus, Mr. Patrick 
O’Donnell stepped into a carriage of the train like any ordinary Eng- 
lish traveller, between whom and his destination there is an agreement to 
meet if they can. 

It is an experience of hesitating minds, be they Saxon or others, that 
when we have submitted our persons to the charge of public companies, 
immediately, as if the renouncing of our independence into their hands 
had given us a taste of a will of our own, we are eager for the perform- 
ance of their contract to do what we are only half inclined to; the train 
cannot go fast enough to please us, though we could excuse it for break- 
ing down; stoppages at stations are impertinences, and the delivery of 
us at last on the platform is an astonishment, for it is not we who have 
done it—we have not even desired it. To be imperfectly in accord with 
the velocity precipitating us upon a certain point, is to be going without 

‘Copyright 1909, by W. M. Meredith. 
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our heads, which have so much the habit of supposing it must be whither 
we intend, when we go in a determined manner, that a doubt of it dis- 
tracts the understanding—decapitates us; suddenly to alight, moreover, 
and find ourselves dropped at the heels of flying Time, like an unconsid- 
ered bundle, is anything but a reconstruction of the edifice. The natural 
revelry of the blood in speed suffers a violent shock, not to speak of our 
notion of being left behind, quite isolated and unsound. Or, if you 
insist, the condition shall be said to belong exclusively to Celtic nature, 
seeing that it had been drawn directly from a scion of one of those 
tribes. 

Young Patrick jumped from the train as headless as good St. Denis. 
He was a juvenile thinker, and to discover himself here, where he both 
wished and wished not to be, now deeming the negative sternly in the 
ascendant, flicked his imagination with awe of the influence of the 
railway service upon the destinies of man. Settling a mental debate about 
a backward flight, he drove across the land so foreign to his eyes and 
affections, and breasted a strong tide of wishes that it were in a contrary 
direction. He would rather have looked upon the desert under a sand- 
storm, or upon a London suburb: yet he looked thirstingly. Each varia- 
tion of landscape of the curved highway offered him in a moment de- 
cisive features: he fitted them to a story he knew: the whole circle was 
animated by a couple of pale mounted figures beneath no happy light. 
For this was the air once breathed by Adiante Adister, his elder brother 
Philip’s love and lost love: here she had been to Philip flame along the 
hill-ridges, his rose-world in the dust-world, the saintly in his earthly. 
And how had she rewarded him for that reverential love of her? She had 
forborne to kill him. The bitter sylph of the mountain lures men to 
climb till she winds them in vapor and leaves them groping, innocent of 
the red crags below. The delicate thing had not picked his bones: Pat- 
rick admitted it; he had seen his brother hale and stout not long back. 
But oh! she was merciless, she was a witch. If ever queen-witch was, she 
was the crowned one! 

For a personal proof, now: he had her all round him in a strange 
district though he had never cast eye on her. Yonder bare hill she came 
racing up with a plume in the wind: she was over the long brown moor, 
look where he would: and vividly was she beside the hurrying beck where 
it made edges and chattered white. He had not seen, he could not 
imagine her face: angelic dashed with demon beauty, was his idea of the 
woman, and there is little of a portrait in that; but he was of a world 
where the elemental is more individual than the concrete, and uncon- 
ceived of sight she was a recognized presence for the green-island brain 
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of a youth whose manner of hating was to conjure her spirit from the 
air and let fly his own in pursuit of her. 

It has to be stated that the object of the youngster’s expedition to 
Earlsfont was perfectly simple in his mind, however much it went against 
his nature to perform it. He came for the purpose of obtaining Miss 
Adister’s Continental address; to gather what he could of her from her 
relatives, and then forthwith to proceed in search of her, that he might 
plead with her on behalf of his brother Philip, after a four years’ divi- 
sion of the lovers. Could anything be simpler? He had familiarized him- 
self with the thought of his advocacy during those four years. His reluc- 
tance to come would have been accountable to the Adisters by a sentiment 
of shame at his family’s dealings with theirs: in fact, a military captain 
of the O’Donnells had in old days played the adventurer and charmed 
a maid of a certain age into yielding her hand to him; and the lady was 
the squire of Earlfont’s only sister: she possessed funded property. 
Shortly after the union, as one that has achieved the goal of enterprise, 
the gallant officer retired from the service ; nor did northwestern England 
put much to his credit the declaration of his wife’s pronouncing him to 
be the best of husbands. She naturally said it of him in eulogy; his own 
relatives accepted it in some contempt, mixed with a relish of his hospi- 
tality : his wife’s were constant in citing his gain by the marriage. Could 
he possibly have been less than that? they exclaimed. An excellent hus- 
band, who might easily have been less than that, was the most devoted 
of cousins, and the liberal expenditure of his native eloquence for 
the furtherance of Philip’s love-suit was the principal cause of the 
misfortune, if misfortune it could subsequently be called to lose an 
Adiante. 

The Adister family were not gifted to read into the heart of a young 
man of a fanciful turn. Patrick had not a thought of shame devolving 
on him from a kinsman that had shot at a mark and hit it. Who sees the 
shame of taking an apple from a garden of the Hesperides? And as Eng- 
land cultivates those golden, if sometimes wrinkled, fruits, it would have 
seemed to him, in thinking about it, an entirely lucky thing for the 
finder ; while a question of blood would have fired his veins to rival heat 
of self-assertion, very loftily towering: there were Kings in Ireland: ery 
for one of them in Uladh and you will hear his name, and he has descen- 
dants yet! But the youth was not disposed unnecessarily to blazon his 
princeliness. He kept it in modest reserve, as common ‘gentlemen 
keep their physical strength. His reluctance to look on Earlsfont sprang 
from the same source as unacknowledged craving to see the place, which 
had precipitated him thus far upon his road: he had a horror of scenes 
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where a faithless girl had betrayed her lover. Love was his visionary 
temple, and his idea of love was the solitary light in it, painfully sus- 
ceptible to cold-air currents from the stories of love abroad over the 
world. Faithlessness he conceived to be obnoxious to nature; it stained 
the earth and was excommunicated; there could be no pardon of the 
crime, barely any for repentance. He conceived it in the feminine; for 
men are not those holy creatures whose conduct strikes on the soul with 
direct edge: a faithless man is but a general villain or funny monster, 
a subject rejected of poets, taking no hue in the flat chronicle of history: 
but a faithless woman, how shall we speak of her! Women, sacredly en- 
dowed with beauty and the wonderful vibrating note about the very 
mention of them, are criminal to hideoushess when they betray. Cry, 
False! on them, and there is an instant echo of bleeding males in many 
circles, like the poor quavering flute-howl of transformed beasts, which 
at some remembering touch bewail their higher state. Those women are 


sovereignly attractive, too, loathsomely. Therein you may detect the 
fiend. 


Our moralist had for some time been glancing at a broad, handsome 
old country mansion on the top of a wooded hill backed by a swarm of 
mountain heads all purple-dark under clouds flying thick to shallow, 
as from a brush of sepia. The dim silver of half lighted lake water shot 
along below the terrace. He knew the kind of sky, having oftener seen 
that than any other, and he knew the house before it was named to him 
and he had flung a discoloring thought across it. He contemplated it 
placably and studiously, perhaps because the shower-folding armies of 
the fields above likened its shadowed stillness to that of his Irish home. 
There had this woman lived! At the name of Earlsfont she became this 
witch, snake, deception. Earlsfont was the title and summary of her 
black story: the reverberation of the word shook up all the chapters to 
pour out their poison. 


CHAPTER II 
MR. ADISTER 


Mr. Patrick O’DoNNELL drove up to the gates of Earlsfont notwith- 
standing these emotions, upon which light matter it is the habit of men 
of his blood too much to brood ; though it is for our better future to have 
a capacity for them, and the insensible race is the oxenish. 

But if he did so when alone, the second man residing in the Celt put 
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that fellow by and at once assumed the social charactér on his being re- 
quested to follow his card into Mr. Adister’s library. He took his im- 
pression of the hall that had heard her voice, the stairs she had descended, 
the door she had passed through, and the globes she had perchance laid 
hand on, and the old mappemonde, and the severely-shining orderly regi- 
ment of books breathing of her whether she had opened them or not, as 
he bowed to his host, and in reply to, “So, sir! I am glad to see you,” said 
swimmingly that Earlsfont was the first house he had visited in this 
country: and the scenery reminded him of his part of Ireland: and on 
landing at Holyhead he had gone off straight to the metropolis by ap- 
pointment to meet his brother Philip, just returned from Canada a full 
captain, who heartily despatched his compliments and respects, and 
hoped to hear of perfect health in this quarter of the world. And Cap- 
tain Con the same, and he was very flourishing. 

Patrick’s opening speech concluded on the sound of a short laugh 
coming from Mr. Adister. 

It struck the young Irishman’s ear as injurious and scornful in rela- 
tion to Captain Con; but the remark ensuing calmed him: 

“He has no children.” 

“No, sir; Captain Con wasn’t born to increase the number of our 
clan,” Patrick rejoined; and thought: By heaven! I get a likeness of 
her out of you, with a dash of the mother mayhap somewhere. This was 
his Puck-manner of pulling a girdle round about from what was fore- 
most in his head to the secret of his hosts’s quiet observation ; for, guess- 
ing that such features as he beheld would be slumped on a handsome 
family, he was led by the splendid severity of their lines to perceive an 
illimitable pride in the man likely to punish him in his offspring, who 
would inherit that as well; so, as is the way with the livelier races, 
whether they seize first or second the matter or the spirit of what they 
hear, the vivid indulgence of his own ideas helped him to catch the right 
meaning by the tail, and he was enlightened upon a domestic unhappi- 
ness, although Mr. Adister had not spoken miserably. The “dash of the 
mother” was thrown in to make Adiante softer, and leave a loophole for 
her relenting. 

The master of Earlsfont stood for a promise of beauty in his issue, 
requiring to be softened at the mouth and along the brows, even in men. 
He was tall, and had clear Greek outlines: the lips were locked metal, 
thin as edges of steel, and his eyes, when he directed them on the person 
he addressed or the person speaking, were as little varied by motion of 
the lids as eyeballs of a stone bust. If they expressed more, because they 
were not sculptured eyes, it was the expression of his high and_ frigid 
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nature rather than any of the diversities pertaining to sentiment and 
shades of meaning. 

Patrick watched him for signs of that unknown Adiante. 

“You have had the bequest of an estate,” Mr. Adister said, to com- 
pliment him by touching on his affairs. 

“A small one; not a quarter of a county,” said Patrick. 

“Productive, sir?” 

“Tis a tramp of discovery, sir, to where bog ends and cultivation 
begins.” 

“Bequeathed to you exclusively over the head of your elder brother, 
I understand.” 

Patrick nodded assent. “But my purse is Philip’s, and my house, and 
my horses.” 

“Not bequeathed by a member of your family?” 

“By a distant cousin, chancing to have been one of my godmothers.” 

“Women do these things,” Mr. Adister said, not in perfect approba- 
tion of their doings. 

“And I think too, it might have gone to the elder,” Patrick replied to 
his tone. 

“Tt is not your intention to be an idle gentleman ?” 

“No, nor a vagrant Irishman, sir.” 

“You propose to sit down over there ?” 

“When I’ve more brains to be of service to them and the land, I do.” 

Mr. Adister pulled the arm of his chair. “The professions are 
crammed. An Irish gentleman owning land might do worse. I am in fa- 
vor of some degree of military training for all gentlemen. You hunt?” 

Patrick’s look was, “Give me a chance”; and Mr. Adister continued: 
“Good runs are to be had here; you shall try them. You are something 
of a shot, I suppose. We hear of gentlemen now who neither hunt nor 
shoot. You fence?” 

“That’s to say, I’ve had lessons in the art.” 

“T am not aware that there is now an art of fencing taught in Ire- 
land.” 

“Nor am I,” said Patrick; “though there’s no knowing what goes 
on in the cabins.” 

Mr. Adister appeared to acquiesce. Observations of sly import went 
by him like the whispering wind. 

“Your priests should know,” he said. 

To this Patrick thought it well not to reply. After a pause between 
them, he referred to the fencing. 

“T was taught by a Parisian master of the art, sir.” 
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“You have been to Paris?” 

“T was educated in Paris.” 

“How? Ah!” Mr. Adister corrected himself in the higher notes of 
recollection. “I think I have heard something of a Jesuit seminary.” 

“The Fathers did me the service to knock all I know into me, and 
call it education, by courtesy,” said Patrick, basking in the unobscured 
frown of his host. 

“Then you are accustomed to speak French?” The interrogation was 
put to extract some balm from the circumstance. 

Patrick tried his art of fence with the absurdity by saying: “All but 
like a native.” 

“These Jesuits taught you the use of the foils?” 

“They allowed me the privilege of learning, sir.” 

After meditation, Mr. Adister said: “You don’t dance?” He said it 
speculating on the kind of gentleman produced in Paris by the disciples 
of Loyola. 

“Pardon me, sir, you hit on another of my accomplishments.” 

“These Jesuits encourage dancing ?” 

“The square dance—short of the embracing: the valse is under inter- 
dict.” 

Mr. Adister peered into his brows profoundly for a glimpse of the 
devilry in that exclusion of the valse. 

What object had those people in encouraging the young fellow to be 
a perfect fencer and dancer, so that he should be of the school of the 
polite world, and yet subservient to them? 

“Thanks to the Jesuits, then, you are almost a Parisian,” he re- 
marked ; provoking the retort: 

“Thanks to them, I’ve stored a little, and Paris is to me as pure a 
place as four whitewashed walls,” Patrick added, “without a shadow of 
a monk on them.” Perhaps it was thrown in for the comfort of mundane 
ears afflicted sorely, and no point of principle pertained to the slur on a 
monk, 

Mr. Adister could have exclaimed, That shadow of the monk! had he 
been in an exclamatory mood. He said: “They have not made a monk 
of you, then.” 

Patrick was minded to explain how that the Jesuits are a religious 
order exercising worldly weapons. The lack of precise words admonished 
him of the virtue of silence, and he retreated with a quiet negative: 
“They have not.” 

“Then, you are no Jesuit?” he was asked. 

Thinking it scarcely required a response, he shrugged. 
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“You would not change your religion, sir?” said Mr. Adister in seem- 
ing anger. 

Patrick thought he would have to rise: he half fancied himself sum- 
moned to change his religion or depart from the house. 

“Not I,” said he. 

“Not for the title of Prince?” he was further pressed, and he replied: 

“T don’t happen to have an ambition for the title of Prince.” 

“Or any title!” interjected Mr. Adister, “or whatever the devil can 
offer !—or,” he spoke more pointedly, “for what fools call a brilliant mar- 
riage ?” 

“My religion ?” Patrick now treated the question seriously and raised 
his head: “I’d not suffer myself to be asked twice.” 

The sceptical northern-blue eyes of his host dwelt on him with their 
full repellent stare. 

The young Catholic gentleman expected he might hear a frenetic 
zealot roar out: Be off! 

He was not immediately reassured by the words: “Dead or alive, 
then, you have a father !” 

The spectacle of a state of excitement without a show of feeling, was 
novel to Patrick. He began to see that he was not implicated in a wrath 
that referred to some great offender, and Mr. Adister soon confirmed his 
view by saying: “You are no disgrace to your begetting, sir!” 


With that he quitted his chair, and hospitably proposed to conduct 
his guest over the house and grounds. 


CHAPTER III 
CAROLINE 


MEN of the Adister family having taken to themselves brides of a very 
dusty pedigree from the Principality, there were curious rough heirlooms 
to be seen about the house, shields on the armory walis and hunting-horns, 
and drinking-horns, and spears, and chain-belts bearing clasps of heads 
of beasts; old gold ornaments, torques, blue-stone necklaces, under glass- 
cases, were in the library; huge rings that must have given the wearers 
fearful fists; a shirt of coarse linen with a pale brown spot on the breast, 
like a fallen beech-leaf ; and many sealed parchment-skins, very precious, 
for an inspection of which, as Patrick was bidden to understand, History 
humbly knocked at the Earlsfont hall-doors; and the proud muse made 
her transcripts of them kneeling. He would have been affected by these 
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wonders had any relic of Adiante appeased his thirst. Or had there been 
one mention of her, it would have disengaged him from the incessant 
speculations regarding the daughter of the house, of whom not a word was 
uttered. No portrait of her was shown. Why was she absent from her 
home so long? Where was she? How could her name be started? And 
was it she who was the sinner in her father’s mind? But the idolatrous 
love between Adiante and her father was once a legend: they could not 
have been cut asunder. She had offered up her love of Philip as a sacri- 
fice to it: Patrick recollected that, and now with a softer gloom on his 
brooding he released her from the burden of his grand charge of unfaith- 
fulness to the truest of lovers, by acknowledging that he was in the pres- 
ence of the sole rival of his brother. Glorious girl that she was, her be- 
trayal of Philip had nothing of a woman’s caprice to make it in- 
famous: she had sacrificed him to her reading of duty; and that was 
duty to her father; and the point of duty was in this instance rather a 
sacred one. He heard voices murmur that she might be praised. He 
remonstrated with them, assuring them, as one who knew, that a woman’s 
first duty is her duty to her lover; her parents are her second thought. 
Her lover, in the consideration of a real soul among the shifty creatures, 
is her husband; and have we not the word of heaven directing her to 
submit herself to him who is her husband before all others? That peer- 
less Adiante had grievously erred in the upper sphere where she received 
her condemnation, but such a sphere is ladder and ladder and silver lad- 
der high above your hair-splitting pates, you children of earth, and it is 
not for you to act on the verdict in decrying her: rather ’tis for you to 
raise hymns of worship to a saint! 

Thus did the ingenious Patrick change his ground and gain his argu- 
ment with the celerity of one who wins a game by playing it without an 
adversary. Mr. Adister had sprung a new sense in him on the subject 
of the renunciation of the religion. No thought of a possible apostasy 
had ever occurred to the youth, and as he was aware that the difference 
of their faith had been the main cause of the division of Adiante and 
Philip, he could at least consent to think well of her down here, that is, 
on our flat surface of earth. Up there, among the immortals, he was 
compelled to shake his head at her still, and more than sadly in certain 
moods of exaltation, reprovingly; though she interested him beyond all 
her sisterhood above, it had to be confessed. 

They traversed a banqueting-hall hung with portraits, to two or 
three of which the master of Earlsfont carelessly pointed, for his guest to 
be interested in them or not as he might please. A reception hall flung 
folding-doors on a grand drawing-room, where the fires in the grates went 
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through the ceremony of warming nobody, and made a show of keeping 
the house alive. A modern steel cuirass, helmet and plume at a corner 
of the armory reminded Mr. Adister to say that he had worn the uniform 
in his day. He cast an odd look at the old shell containing him when he 
was a brilliant youth. Patrick was marched on to Colonel Arthur’s 
rooms, and to Captain David’s, the sailor. Their father talked of his two 
sons. They appeared to satisfy him. If that was the case, they could 
hardly have thrown off their religion. Already Patrick had a dread of 
naming the daughter. An idea struck him that she might be the person 
who had been guilty of it over there on the Continent. What if she had 
done it, upon a review of her treatment of her lover, and gone into a 
convent to wait for Philip to come and claim her?—saying, “Philip, 
I’ve put the knife to my father’s love of me; love me double” ; and so she 
just half swoons, enough to show how the dear angel looks in her sleep: 
a trick of kindness these heavenly women have, that we heathen may 
get a peep of their secret rose-enfolded selves; and dream’s no word, nor 
drunken, for the blessed mischief it works with us. 

Supposing it so, it accounted for everything: for her absence, and 
her father’s abstention from a mention of her, and the pretty good sort 
of welcome Patrick had received; for as yet it was unknown that she 
did it all for an O’Donnell. 

These being his reflections, he at once accepted a view of her that 
so agreeably quieted his perplexity, and he leapt out of his tangle into 
the happy open spaces where the romantic things of life are as natural 
as the sun that rises and sets. There you imagine what you will; you 
live what you imagine. An Adiante meets her lover; another Adiante, 
the phantom likeness of her, similar to the finger-tips, hovers to a meet- 
ing with some one whose heart shakes your manful frame at but a 
thought of it. But this other Adiante is altogether a secondary con- 
ception, barely descried, and chased by you that she may interpret the 
mystical nature of the happiness of those two, close-linked to eternity, 
in advance. You would learn it, if she would expound it; you are 
ready to learn it, for the sake of knowledge; and if you link yourself 
to her and do as those two are doing, it is chiefly in a spirit of imita- 
tion, in sympathy with the darting couple ahead. . . . 

Meanwhile he conversed, and seemed, to a gentleman unaware of the 
vaporous activities of his brain, a young fellow of a certain practical 
sense. 

“We have not much to teach you in horseflesh,” Mr. Adister said, 
quitting the stables to proceed to the gardens. 

“We must look alive to keep up our breed, sir,” said Patrick. “We’re 
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breeding too fine; and soon we shan’t be able to horse our troopers. I 
call that the land for horses where the cavalry’s well mounted on a native 
breed.” 

“You have your brother’s notions of cavalry, have you?” 

“I leave it to Philip to boast what cavalry can do on the field. He 
knows; but he knows that troopers must be mounted; and we’re fineing 
more and more from bone—with the sales to foreigners! and the only 
chance of their not beating us is that they'll be so good as follow our 
bad example. Prussia’s well horsed, and for the work it’s intended to 
do, the Austrian light cavalry’s a model. So I’m told. I'll see for 
myself. Then we sit our horses too heavy. The Saxon trooper runs 
headlong to flesh. ’Tis the beer that fattens and swells him. 
Properly to speak, we’ve no light cavalry. The French are studying 
it, and when they take to studying, they come to the fore. I’ll pay 
a visit to their breeding establishments. We’ve no studying here, and not 
a scrap of system that I see. All the country seems armed for 
bullying the facts, till the periodical panic arrives, and then 
it’s for lying flat and roaring—and we'll drop the curtain, if you 
please.” 

“You say we,” returned Mr. Adister. “I hear you launched at us 
English by the captain, your cousin, who has apparently yet to learn that 
we are one people.” 

“We're held together and a trifle intermixed; I fancy it’s we with 
him and with me when we’re talking of army or navy,” said Patrick. 
“But Captain Con’s a bit of a politician; a poor business, when there’s 
nothing to be done.” 

“A very poor business!” Mr. Adister rejoined. 

“If you’d have the goodness to kindle his enthusiasm, he’d be for the 
first person plural, with his cap in the air,” said Patrick. 

“T detest enthusiasm.” 

“You’re not obliged to adore it to give it a wakener.” 

“Pray, what does that mean?” 

Patrick cast about to reply to the formal challenge for an expla- 
nation. 

He began on it as it surged up to him: “Well, sir, the country that’s 
got hold of us, if we’re not to get loose. We don’t count many millions 
in Europe, and there’s no shame in submitting to force majeure, if a 
stand was once made; and we’re mixed up, ’tis true, well or ill; and 
we’re stronger, both of us, united than tearing to strips; and so, there, 
for the past! so long as we can set our eyes upon something to admire, 
instead of a bundle squatting fat on a pile of possessions and vowing she 
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won’t budge; and taking kicks from a big foot across the Atlantic, and 
shaking bayonets out of her mob-cap for a little one’s cock of the eye 
at her; and she’s all for the fleshpots, and calls the rest of mankind fools 
because they’re not the same; and so long as she can trim her ribands 
and have her hot toast and tea, with a suspicion of a dram in it, she 
doesn’t mind how heavy she sits; nor that’s not the point, nor’s the 
land question, nor the potato crop, if only she wore the right sort of face 
to look at, with a bit of brightness about it, to show an idea inside strik- 
ing a light from the day that’s not yet nodding at us, as the tops of big 
mountains do; or if she were only braced and gallant, and cried, Ready, 
though I havent much outlook! We'd be satisfied with her for a hand- 
some figure. I don’t know whether we wouldn’t be satisfied with her for 
politeness in her manners. We’d like her better for a spice of devotion 
to a light higher up in politics and religion. But the key of the 
difficulty’s a sparkle of enthusiasm. It’s part business, and the 
greater part sentiment. We want a rousing in the heart of us; or 
else we’d be pleased with her for sitting so as not to overlap us entirely ; 
-we’d feel more at home, and behold her more respectfully. We'd 
see the policy of an honorable union, and be joined to you by more 
than a telegraphic cable. That’s Captain Con, I think, and many like 
him.” 

Patrick finished his airy sketch of the Irish case in a key signifying 
that he might be one among the many, but unobtrusive. 

“Stick to horses!” observed Mr. Adister. 

It was pronounced as the termination to sheer maundering. 

Patrick talked on the uppermost topic for the remainder of their 
stroll. 

He noticed that his host occasionally allowed himself to say, “You 
Irish” ; and he reflected that the saying, “You English” had been hinted 
as an offence. 

He forgot to think that he had possibly provoked this alienation in a 
scornfully proud spirit. The language of metaphor was to Mr. Adister 
fool’s froth. He conceded the use of it to the Irish and the Welsh as a 
right that stamped them for what they were by adopting it; and they 
might look on a country as a “she,” if it amused them; so long as they 
were not recalcitrant, they were to be tolerated, they were a part of us; 
doubtless the nether part, yet not the less a part for which we are bound 
to exercise a specially considerate care, or else we suffer, for we are sensi- 
tive there: this is justice; but the indications by fiddle-faddle verbiage of 
anything objectionable to the whole in the part aroused an irritability 
that speedily endued him with the sense of sanity opposing lunacy; when, 
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not having a wide command of the undecorated plain speech which en- 
joyed his approval, he withdrew into the entrenchments of contempt. 

Patrick heard enough to let him understand why the lord of Earls- 
font and Captain Con were not on the best of terms. Once or twice he 
had a twinge or suspicion of a sting from the tone of his host, though 
he was not political and was of a mood to pity the poor gentleman’s 
melancholy state of solitariness, with all his children absent, his wife 
dead, only a niece, a young lady of twenty, to lend an air of grace and 
warmth to his home. 

She was a Caroline, and as he had never taken a liking to a Caroline, 
he classed her in the tribe of Carolines. To a Kathleen, an Eveleen, a 
Nora, or a Bessy, or an Alicia, he would have bowed more cordially on 
his introduction to her, for these were names with portraits and vistas 
beyond, that shook leaves of recollection of the happiest of life—the sweet 
things dreamed undesiringly in opening youth. A Caroline awakened no 
soft association of fancies, no mysterious heaven and earth. The others 
had variously tinted skies above them; their features wooed the dream, 
led it on as the wooded glen leads the eye till we are deep in richness. 
Nor would he have throbbed had one of any of his favorite names ap- 
peared in the place of Caroline Adister. They had not moved his heart, 
they had only stirred the sources of wonder. An Eveleen had carried 
him farthest to imagine the splendors of an Adiante, and the announce- 
ment of the coming of an Eveleen would perchance have sped a little 
wild fire, to which what the world calls curiosity is frozenly akin, through 
his veins. 

Mr. Adister had spoken of his niece Caroline. A lackey, receiving 
orders from his master, mentioned Miss Adister. There was but one Miss 
Adister for Patrick. Against reason, he was raised to anticipate the pos- 
sible beholding of her, and Caroline’s entrance into the drawing-room 
brought him to the ground. Disappointment is a poor term for the 
descent from an immoderate height, but the acknowledgment that we 
have shot up irrationally reconciles even unphilosophical youth to the ne- 
cessity of the fall, though we must continue sensible of a shock. She was 
the Miss Adister ; and how, and why? No one else accompanied them on 
their march to the dinner-table. Patrick pursued his double task of hunt- 
ing his thousand speculations and conversing fluently, so that it is not 
astonishing if, when he retired to his room, the impression made on him 
by this young Caroline was inefficient to distinguish her from the horde 
of her baptismal sisters. And she had a pleasant face: he was able to 
see that, and some individuality in the look of it, the next morning; and 
then he remembered the niceness of her manners. He supposed her to 
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have been educated where the interfusion of a natural liveliness with a 
veiling retenue gives the title of lady. She had enjoyed the advantage of 
having an estimable French lady for her governess, she informed him, as 
they sauntered together on the terrace. 

“A Protestant, of course,” Patrick spoke as he thought. 

“Madame Dugué is a Catholic of Catholics, and the most honorable 
of women.” 

“That I'll believe; and wasn’t for proselytisms,” said he. 

“Oh, no; she was faithful to her trust.” 

“Save for the grand example!” 

“That,” said Caroline, “one could strive to imitate without embrac- 
ing her faith.” 

“There’s my mind clear as print!” Patrick exclaimed. “The Faith of 
my fathers! and any pattern you like for my conduct, if it’s a good one.” 

Caroline hesitated before she said: “You have noticed my Uncle 
Adister’s prepossession ; I mean, his extreme sensitiveness on that sub- 
ject.” 

“He blazed on me, and he seemed to end by a sort of approval.” 

She sighed. “He has had cause for great unhappiness.” 

“Ts it the colonel, or the captain? Forgive me!” 

Her head shook. 

“Ts it she? Is it his daughter? I must ask!” 

“You have not heard ?” 

“Oh! then, I guessed it,” cried Patrick, with a flash of pride in his 
arrowy sagacity. “Not a word have I heard, but I thought it out for 
myself ; because I love my brother, I fancy. And now, if you’ll be so good, 
Miss Caroline, let me beg, it’s just the address, or the city, or the coun- 
try—where she is, can you tell me?—just whereabouts! You’re surprised : 
but I want her address, to be off, to see her; I’m anxious to speak to her. 
It’s anywhere she may be in a ring, only show me the ring, I'll find her, 
for I’ve a load; and there’s nothing like that for sending you straight, 
though it’s in the dark; it acts like an instinct. But you know the clear 
address, and won’t let me be running blindfold. She’s on the Continent 
and has been a long time, and it was the capital of Austria, which is a 
Catholic country, and they’ve Irish blood in the service there, or they had. 
I could drop on my knees to you!” 

The declaration was fortunately hushed by a supplicating ardor, or 
Mr. Adister would have looked more surprised than his niece. He stepped 
out of the library window as they were passing, and, evidently with a 
mind occupied by his own affairs, held up an opened letter for Caroline’s 
perusal. She took a view of the handwriting. 
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“Any others?” she said. | 

“You will consider that one enough for the day,” was his answer. 

Patrick descended the terrace and strolled by the waterside, grieved 
at their having bad news, and vexed with himself for being a stranger, 
unable to console them. 

Half an hour later they were all three riding to the market-town, 
where Mr. Adister paid a fruitless call on his lawyer. 

“And never is at home! never was known to be at home when wanted !” 
he said, springing back to the saddle. 
Caroline murmured some soothing words. They had a perverse ef- 
fect. 

“His partner! yes, his partner is at home, but I do not communicate 
upon personal business with his partner; and by and by there will be, I 
suppose, a third partner. I might as well deposit my family history in the 
hands of a club. His partner is always visible. It is my belief that Cam- 
miny has taken a partner that he may act the independent gentleman at 
his leisure. I, meantime, must continue to be the mark for these letters. 
I shall expect soon to hear myself abused as the positive cause of the 
loss of a Crown !” 


“Mr. Camminy will probably appear at the dinner hour,” said Caro- 
line. 


“Claret attracts him; I wish I could say as much of duty,” rejoined 
her uncle. 

Patrick managed to restrain a bubbling remark on the respective 
charms of claret and duty, tempting though the occasion was for him to 
throw in a conversational word or two. 

He was rewarded for listening devoutly. 

Mr. Adister burst out again: “And why not come over here to settle 
this transaction herself ?—provided that I am spared the presence of her 
Schinderhannes! She could very well come. I have now received. three 
letters bearing on this matter within as many months. Down to the sale 
of her hereditary jewels! I profess no astonishment. The jewels may 
well go too, if Crydney and Welvas are to go. Disrooted body and soul !— 
for a moonshine title!—a gaming-table foreign knave!—Known for a 
knave!—A young gentlewoman?—a wild Welsh . . . !” 

Caroline put her horse to a canter, and the exclamations ended, leav- 
ing Patrick to shuffle them together and read the riddle they presented, 
and toss them to the wind, that they might be blown back on him by 
the powers of air in an intelligible form. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PRINCESS 


Dinner and a little piano-music.and a song closed an evening that 
was not dull to Patrick in spite of prolonged silences. The quiet course of 
things within the house appeared to him to have a listening ear for big 
events outside. He dreaded a single step in the wrong direction, and 
therefore forbore to hang on any of his conjectures; for he might per- 
chance be unjust to the blessedest heroine on the surface of the earth— 
a truly awful thought! Yet her name would no longer bear the speaking 
of it to himself. It conjured up a smoky moon under confounding eclipse. 

Who was Schinderhannes ? 

Mr. Adister had said, her Schinderhannes. 

Patrick merely wished to be informed who the man was and whether 
he had a title, and was much of a knave; and particularly Patrick would 
have liked to be informed of the fellow’s religion. But asking was not 
easy. 

It was not possible. And there was a barrel of powder to lay a fiery 
head on, for a pillow! 

To confess that he had not the courage to inquire was as good as an 
acknowledgment that he knew too much for an innocent questioner. And 
what did he know? His brother Philip’s fair angel forbade him to open 
the door upon what he knew. He took a peep through fancy’s keyhole, 
and delighted himself to think that he had seen nothing. 

After a turbulent night with Schinderhannes, who let him go no ear- 
lier than the opening of a December day, Patrick hied away to one of the 
dusky nooks by the lake for a bracing plunge. He attributed to his desire 
for it the strange deadness of the atmosphere, and his incapacity to get 
an idea out of anything he looked on; he had not a sensation of cold till 
the stinging element gripped him. It is the finest school for the cure of 
dreamers; two minutes of stout watery battle, with the enemy close all 
round, laughing, but not the less inveterate, convinced him that, in 
winter at least, we have only to jump out of our clothes to feel the reality 
of things in a trice. The dip was sharpening; he could say that his pre- 
scription was good for him; his craving to get an idea ceased with it 
absolutely, and he stood in far better trim to meet his redoubtable ad- 
versary of overnight; but the rascal was a bandit and had robbed him 
of his purse; that was a positive fact; his vis‘on had gone; he felt him- 
self poor and empty and rejoicing in the keeness of his hunger for 
breakfast, singularly lean. A youth despoiled of his vision and made 
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sensible by the activity of his physical state that he is a common machine, 
is eager for meat, for excess of whatsoever you may offer him; he is on 
the high road of recklessness, and had it been the bottle instead of Caro- 
line’s coffee-cup, Patrick would soon have received a priming for a de- 
livery of views upon the sex, and upon love, and the fools known as lovers, 
acrid enough to win the applause of cynics. 

Boasting was the best relief that a young man not without modesty 
could find. Mr. Adister complimented him on the robustness of his 
habits, and Patrick “would like to hear of the temptation that could 
keep him from his morning swim.” 

Caroline’s needle-thrust was provoked : 

“Would not Arctic weather deter you, Mr. O’Donnell ?” 

He hummed, and her eyes filled with the sparkle. 

“Short of Arctic,” he had to say. “But a gallop, after an Arctic bath, 
would soon spin the blood—upon an Esquimaux dog, of course,” he pur- 
sued, to anticipate his critic’s remark on the absence of horses, with a 
bow. 

She smiled, accepting the mental alertness he fastened on her. 

We must perforce be critics of these tear-away wits; which are, more- 
over, so threadbare to conceal the character! Caroline led him to vaunt 
his riding and his shooting, and a certain time passed before she per- 
ceived that though he responded naturally to her first sly attacks, his 
gross exaggerations upon them had not been the triumph of absurdity 
she supposed herself to have evoked. 

Her wish was to divert her uncle. Patrick discerned the intention 
and aided her. 

“As for entertainment,” he said, in answer to Mr. Adister’s courteous 
regrets that he would have to be a prisoner in the house until his legal 
adviser thought proper to appear, “I’ll be perfectly happy if Miss Caro- 
line will give me as much of her company as she can spare. It’s amusing 
to be shot at, too, by a lady who’s a good marksman! And birds and hares 
are always willing to wait for us; they keep better alive. I forgot to say 
that I can sing.” 

“Then I was in the presence of a connoisseur last night,” said Caro- 
line. 

Mr. Adister consulted his watch and the mantelpiece clock for a min- 
ute of difference between them, remarking that he was a prisoner indeed, 
and for the whole day, unless Camminy should decide to come. “There is 
the library,” he said, “if you care for books; the best books on agriculture 
will be found there. You can make your choice in the stables, if you would 
like to explore the country. I am detained here by a man who seems to 
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think my business of less importance than his pleasures. And it is not my 
business ; it is very much the reverse; but I am compelled to undertake it 
as my own, when I abhor the business. It is hard for me to speak of it, 
much more to act a part in it.” 

“Perhaps,” Caroline interposed hurriedly, “Mr. O’Donnell would not 
be unwilling to begin the day with some duets?” 

Patrick eagerly put on his shame-face to accept her invitation, pro- 
testing that his bloodness was entirely due to his delight in music. 

“But I’ve heard,” said he, “that the best fortification for the exercise 
of the voice is hearty eating, so I’ll pay court again to that game-pie. I’m 
one with the pigs for truffles.” 

His host thanked him for spreading the contagion of good appetite, 
and followed his example. Robust habits and heartiness were signs with 
him of a conscience at peace, and he thought the Jesuits particularly for- 
bearing in the amount of harm they had done to this young man. So 


they were still at table when Mr. Camminy was announced and ushered 
in. 


The man of law murmured an excuse or two; he knew his client’s 
eye, and how to thaw it. 


“No, Miss Adister, I have not breakfasted,” he said, taking the chair 
placed for him. “I was all day yesterday at Windlemont, engaged in as- 


sisting to settle the succession. Where estates are not entailed-——” 

“The expectations of the family are undisciplined and certain not to 
be satisfied,” Mr. Adister carried on the broken sentence. “That house 
will fall! However, you have lost no time this morning.—Mr. Patrick 
O’Donnell.” 

Mr. Camminy bowed busily somewhere in the direction between Pat- 
rick and the sideboard. 

“Our lawyers have us inside out, like our physicians,’ Mr. Adister 
resumed, talking to blunt his impatience for a private discussion with his 
own. 


“Surgery’s a little in their practice too, we think in Ireland,” said 
Patrick. 

Mr. Camminy assented: “No doubt.” He was hungry, and enjoyed 
the look of the table, but the look of his client chilled the prospect, con- 
sidered in its genial appearance as a feast of stages; having luminous 
extension ; so, to ease his client’s mind, he ventured to say: “I thought it 
might be urgent.” 

“It is urgent,” was the answer. 

“Ah! foreign? domestic?” 

A frown replied. 
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Caroline, in haste to have her duties over, that she ‘might escape the 
dreaded outburst, pressed another cup of tea on Mr. Camminy and 
groaned to see him fill his plate. She tried to start a topic with Patrick. 

“The princess is well, I hope?” Mr. Camminy asked in the voice of 
discretion. “It concerns her Highness ?” 

“Tt concerns my daughter and her inheritance from her mad grand- 
mother!” Mr. Adister rejoined loudly ; and he continued like a retreating 
thunder: “A princess with a title as empty as a skull! At best a princess 
of swamps, and swine that fight for acorns, and men that fight for 
swine!” 

Patrick caught a glance from Caroline, and the pair rose together. 

“They did that in our mountains a couple of thousand years ago,” 
said Mr. Camminy, “and the cause was not so bad, to judge by this ham. 
Men must fight: the law is only a quieter field for them.” 

“And a fatter for the ravens,” Patrick joined in softly, as if carrying 
on & song. 

“Have at us, Mr. O’Donnell! I’m ashamed of my appetite, Miss 
Adister, but the morning’s drive must be my excuse, and I’m bounden to 
you for not forcing me to detain you. Yes, I can finish breakfast at my 
leisure, and talk of business, which is never particularly interesting to 
ladies—though,” Mr. Camminy turned to her uncle, “I know Miss Adister 
has a head for it.” 

Patrick hummed a bar or two of an air, to hint of his being fanatico 
per la musica, as a pretext for their departure. 

“Tf you’ll deign to give me a lesson,” said he, as Caroline came away 
from pressing her lips to her uncle’s forehead. 

“I may discover that I am about to receive one,” said she. 

They quitted the room together. 

Mr. Camminy had seen another Miss Adister duetting with a young 
Irishman and an O’Donnell, with lamentable results to that union of 
voices, and he permitted himself to be a little astonished at his respected 
client’s defective memory or indifference to the admonition of identical 
circumstances. 

(To be continued) 











THE STANDARD OIL DECISION 


On Saturday, November 20th, the Circuit Court for the Eastern 
District of Missouri handed down a decision in the suit of the United 
States Government against the Standard Oil Company. The decision ran 
strongly against the Standard Oil in its present shape of a holding com- 
pany, which carries in its treasury the stocks of nineteen subsidiary cor- 
porations, and which manages their affairs as a result of such ownership. 
In its concluding decree, the court ordered that within thirty days of its 
decision, the stocks held in this manner should be returned to their 
original owners and the holding company as such dissolved. 

The decision when it came was a complete surprise to Wall Street 
and the financial community, and this was for a somewhat peculiar rea- 
son. When President Roosevelt, in his special message of May 4, 1906, 
submitted to Congress the report of the special Government investigators 
on the Standard Oil Company, two Government suits were instituted. 
One was based on the Elkins Law of 1905, which provided that “every 
person or corporation who shall offer, grant, give or solicit, accept or re- 
ceive” from any railway either “rebates, concession, or discrimination,” 
shall, if convicted of such offence, be punished for each violation of the 
law by a fine of not less than $1,000 or more than $20,000. The other 
suit was instituted by the Department of Justice under the Anti-Trust 
Act of 1890, and had for its purpose the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Company in its present form. 

Now, for various reasons, popular interest converged almost entirely 
on the suit under the Elkins Law. In the first place, the other suit 
dragged along very slowly and the taking of voluminous evidence was in 
progress even as late as the early part of the present year. But aside 
from this, the prosecution for rebating soon developed some very startling 
aspects. In August, 1907, the Indiana jury before whom the case was 
brought found wholly against the company. It remained to settle the 
amount of fine which should be imposed. It will perhaps be recalled that 
the company’s counsel asked for one of three methods of imposing this 
fine—first, that all the railway rebates, which were spread between the 
autumn of 1903 and the spring of 1905, should be considered a single 
violation of the law; or second, that the violations should be declared 
three in number, the rate having been fixed between the company and 
the railways once a year; or third, that since the testimony had shown 
thirty-six separate bills to have been presented by the railways in con- 
nection with the rebated charges, the offences under the law should be 
fixed at thirty-six. 
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Any of these three interpretations would have ended in a not ab- 
normally onerous fine, even if the maximum amount of $20,000 should 
have been imposed for each offence. Judge Landis, however, having in 
mind the imposition of an exemplary fine, declared that each loaded car 
sent forward under the discriminatory rates was a separate offence. The 
number of such cars was 1,462. For each of these he imposed the maxi- 
mum penalty of $20,000, which made the sum total of the fine imposed 
amount to $29,240,000. 

This monumental penalty happened to be imposed at a time when 
financial markets generally were on the verge of panic; it may have had 
some part in causing the financial disorder which ensued during the 
balance of 1907; the late Mr. Harriman always insisted that it had. 
However this may be, the company appealed the case to the Federal 
Circuit Court, which, in July, 1908, declared that Judge Landis’s method 
of computing the fine “had no basis in any intention or fixed rule discov- 
erable in the statute,” and on this basis of reasoning remanded the case 
to the District Court for retrial. Last March, that court summarily 
directed a verdict of acquittal for lack of proper evidence. 

It was not altogether strange that, in view of this striking series of 
incidents in the rebate suit, the public at large and the financial public 
in particular should have lost sight of the other suit under the Anti-Trust 
law, which was slowly approaching completion. Nevertheless, this sec- 
ond case went in the natural order of events before the Circuit Court last 
summer, and the decision of the court was, in point of fact, to have been 
expected about the time when it was handed down. The effect on Wall 
Street of the decision of November 20th was somewhat demoralizing. 
During the two days following the announcement of the court’s opinion 
active stocks declined in many cases four to five points, then recovered 
slightly, and a week later once more plunged down with considerable 
violence. It may be said, therefore, that the effect of the decision was 
unsettling, and although it must be added that all the losses then in- 
curred were recovered on the Stock Exchange within the next few stan 
still it is fair to discuss the matter from that point of view. 

There were, in fact, plausible reasons for imagining such sei 
in financial circles from the court’s opinion. The extreme view taken 
as to its dangerous consequences was that of Mr. John D. Archbold, Vice- 
President of the Standard Oil Company, who, a day or two after the 
Circuit Court’s decision, stated in a public interview that, with this latest 
interpretation of the Anti-Trust Law, “under that law it is not only 
impossible for practically every corporation to transact business, but even 
co-partnerships may be attacked.” If this was a reasonably correct in- 
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ference from the decision of the Circuit Court, then it would be manifest 
that a situation of the most extraordinary nature immediately confronts 
the country. It is the purpose of this article to look into the nature of 
the decision, and to ascertain, if possible, both what the court itself 
meant to say and what the bearing of its decision, on financial interests 
generally, ought to be. 

In the first place, as to its immediate effect. The decision against 
the Northern Securities, which was rendered by the Federal Circuit 
Court in 1903, contained a similar order of dissolution within thirty days ; 
but when the case went up to the highest court on the company’s appeal, 
the order that stocks should be returned to original holders, and that 
the holding company should neither receive nor declare dividends, was 
suspended during such appeal. As a matter of fact, the regular quarterly 
dividends on Northern Securities stock were duly paid at each quarter¢ 
day in the eleven months’ period between the Circuit Court’s decision 
and the Supreme Court’s decision on appeal. It was presumed by those 
who knew the law that similar action would be taken in the present case. 

As to the Supreme Court’s probable decision, when the case comes up 
to it on appeal, there has been a rather general opinion that the Circuit 
Court will be sustained. That view arises from the fact that, although 
the Supreme Court’s opinion of 1904 against the Northern Securities was 
rendered only by vote of five to four, there has been one death in the 
court since that time—Justice Peckham, who, as it happened, was one 
of the judges concurring in the minority opinion. The presumption, 
therefore, was that in any case the majority would still uphold the deci- 
sion against the company, while, if Judge Peckham’s successor were to 
take a different view from his of the law in the case, the majority for 
the Government would be increased. 

Finally, as to what result would follow if the Circuit Court’s decision 
is reaffirmed by the highest court. On that point we have only precedent 
to guide us. Predictions of great financial demoralization were common 
when the Northern Securities had been finally ordered to dissolve; yet 
the dissolving of that holding company was accomplished with a mini- 
mum of friction or disturbance, and along with a great advance in 
Stock Exchange prices. Business of the constituent companies went on 
as usual. Not only so, but the Union Pacific Treasury, which, under Mr. 
Harriman’s domination, held a very large interest in Northern Securities 
and in the railway stocks held by that company, retained its holdings 
during all the litigation and through the dismemberment of the holding 
company, and by Mr. Harriman’s own admission sold the bulk of its part 
in that investment two or three years later at a profit of $34,000,000. 
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This bit of history casts a somewhat interesting light on the problem 
of Standard Oil. It does not touch, however, on the larger question 
suggested by Mr. Archbold’s interview as to the further application of 
the law. The Anti-Trust law itself, enacted in 1890, stated that “every 
contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce in the several States or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.” With the numerous interpre- 
tations of the law by the highest court, in the suits against railway traf- 
fic combinations and industrial alliances formed to suppress certain 
lines of trade to their own special advantage, we need not concern our- 
selves. The admittedly important point is the construction of the law 
as applied to great “holding companies,” whose contention has been that 
they were not marking up prices to extortionate heights against con- 
sumers. 

The Northern Securities case, decided by the Supreme Court in 1904, 
was the first in which the Anti-Trust law was clearly applied under such 
conditions. I have already stated that the court’s vote on that case was 
a vote of five to four. It was peculiar, however, in that four Justices 
found absolutely and sweepingly against the company, that four other 
Justices found against the Government, while the ninth Justice, who 
obviously had the casting vote, gave judgment against the company, but 
on a basis of application of the law much more limited than that of the 
Justices with whom he concurred. 

The four Justices who ruled against the Northern Securities declared 
in their opinion that the evidence showed “a violation of the Act of Con- 
gress in so far as it declares illegal every combination or conspiracy in 
restraint of commerce ;” that as controlled by the holding company, “the 
constituent companies ceased under such a combination to be in active 
competition for trade and commerce along their respective lines.” They 
upheld the view of the lower court that the merger “destroyed every 
motive for competition between the two roads engaged in Interstate 
traffic which were natural competitors for business ;” and they ended by 
rejecting the argument that disaster to business would result from their 
decision, stating bluntly that “such predictions were made in all the 
cases heretofore arising under that act, but they have not been verified.” 

Thus much for what is commonly called the majority opinion. The 
dissenting Justices based their position generally on the contention that 
Congress had no right to restrain ownership of corporate stock. Justice 
Holmes argued that “the same monopoly may be admitted and effected 
by an individual and is made equally illegal in that case; but I do not 
expect to hear it maintained that Mr. Morgan could be sent to prison for 
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buying as many shares as he liked of the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, even if he bought them both at the same time and got more than 
half the stock of each road.” Justice White, in dissenting, further 
argued that there was “no foundation for the proposition that there exists 
in Government a power to limit the quantity and character of property 
which may be acquired and owned.” 

There was left Justice Brewer’s opinion against the company, which 
determined the court’s decision as a whole. It began by dissenting from 
the broader application of the law in the majority opinion. “Congress,” 
Justice Brewer remarked, “did not intend by that act to reach and de- 
stroy those minor contracts in partial restraint of trade which the long 
course of decisions at common law had affirmed were reasonable and 
ought to be upheld.” But when he came to the specific case of Northern 
Securities, he pointed out that “if the parties interested in these two rail- 
road companies can, through the instrumentality of the holding corpora- 
tion, place both under one control, then in like manner, as was conceded 
in the argument by one of the counsel for the appellants, could the con- 
trol of all the railroad companies in the country be placed in a single 
corporation.” “A single corporation,” he concluded, “whose stock was 
owned by three or four parties, would be in practical control of both 
roads, or, having before us the possibilities of combination, the control of 
the whole transportation system of the country.” 

It will be observed, from these limitations of Justice Brewer, both 
what the court ultimately aimed at in its decision and what it did not aim 
at. Now, let us see what appeared in this connection in the text of the 
recent Standard Oil decision. In the first place, it is obvious that the 
court kept carefully in mind Judge Brewer’s limitations. The opinion of 
November 20th went out of its way to admit that the effort of every 
person or company engaged in the Interstate commerce necessarily is “to 
draw to himself to the exclusion of others, and thereby to monopolize, a 
part of that trade.” This, the court declares, is not illegal, and the 
opinion goes on carefully to point out that the criminality of the Standard 
Oil lay in the methods by which that monopoly was obtained and in the 
possibilities which it acquired through such monopoly. Proceeding 
further, it remarks: 


Undoubtedly, every person engaged in interstate commerce necessarily at- 
tempts to draw to himself, to the exclusion of others, and thereby to monopolize 
a part of that trade. Every sale and every transportation of an article which 
is the subject of interstate commerce evidences a successful attempt to monopolize 
that trade or commerce which concerns that sale or transportation. If the second 
section of the act prohibits every attempt to monopolize any part of interstate 
commerce, it forbids all competition therein and defeats the only purpose of the 
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law, for there can be no competition unless each competitor is prompted to at- 
tempt to draw to himself and thereby to monopolize some part of the commerce. 

This is not, it cannot be, the proper interpretation of this section. It must 
be so construed as to abate the mischief it was passed to destroy and to promote 
the remedy it provided. It was enacted not to stifle, but to foster, competition, 
and its true construction is that while unlawful means to monopolize and to con- 
tinue an unlawful monopoly of interstate and international commerce are mis- 
demeanors and enjoinable under it, monopolies of part of interstate and interna- 
tional commerce by legitimate competition, however successful, are not denounced 
by the law, and may not be forbidden by the courts. 


And the opinion makes, in addition, this very pregnant comment on 
the scope of the law: 


The test of the legality of a combination under this act is its necessary effect 
upon competition in commerce among the States or with foreign nations. If its 
necessary effect is only incidentally or indirectly to restrict that competition, 
while its chief result is to foster the trade and increase the business of those who 
make and operate it, it does not violate the law. But if its necessary effect is to 
stifle or directly and substantially to restrict freight competition in commerce 


among the States or with foreign nations, it is illegal within the meaning of that 
statute... . 


It is not difficult to see, after careful and unbiassed consideration of 
these paragraphs, that so far from Mr. Archbold’s theory being right that 
every partnership and corporation has been placed in jeopardy, the court 
has distinctly affirmed that the decision does not run against the ordinary 


corporation and individual, even where his efforts are theoretically tend- 
ing toward monopoly. “Intent,” “necessary effect,” and “means em- 
ployed,” are the considerations to which the court directs its attention 
in this case, and to which it will undoubtedly direct it hereafter if this 
decision is affirmed. But it will also be observed that these limitations 
follow precisely on the lines which President Taft had advocated in his 
suggestions for amendment of the Anti-Trust law, made in his speech at 
Des Moines last summer. He then advised the revision of the law so that 
its application should be restricted to “combinations, conspiracies, and 
contracts made with intent to monopolize or partly monopolize trade.” 
There is at least fair ground, then, for assuming that in advance of any 
amendment to the law, the courts themselves are acting in the line of suclt 
restriction. As every one familiar with the history of American juris- 
prudence is aware, the courts have played quite as important a part in 
defining and restricting the application of Congressional statutes as Con- 
gress itself has done through alteration or amendment. 

There is left, nevertheless, the question whether this Standard Oit 
decision is not, or may not in its longer sequel become, a dangerous and 
unsettling influence in financial affairs. To answer this question, and to 
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arrive at some idea as to whether or not these vigorous prosecutions un- 
der the Anti-Trust act are a good or bad factor in the movement of 
affairs, one must look both to recent history and to the actual financial 
and industrial conditions of the day. I have pointed out already that in 
its later applications, the Anti-Trust law has been levelled primarily 
against the holding company. Now, although our eminent financiers 
speak of dismemberment of this or that holding company as a disaster 
which would bring about financial and industrial chaos, the truth is that 
the holding company is an exceedingly recent device and that the com- 
munity got along fairly well before it was ever invented. The Standard 
Oil Company in its present form was itself only organized in 1899, and 
its organization was the signal for imitation by almost every other pro- 
jected combination. 

It certainly was imitated with amazing rapidity and with far-reach- 
ing results. The “Trust,” as it was conceived of at the time of the Anti- 
Trust law’s enactment in 1890, has become a very different thing, and 
an institution with much wider possibilities. It is in fact by no means 
possible, even yet, to measure the logical scope and outcome of industrial 
combination under this device. One way of judging its theoretical possi- 
bilities is through the admission made in court by Mr. John G. Johnson, 
counsel for the Northern Securities and referred to by Justice Brewer in 
the part of his opinion which I have already cited. Mr. Johnson had been 
asked from the bench if the machinery of the Northern Securities might 
not be so applied as to enable a few individuals to get control of all the 
railways of the United States. Too wise and experienced to attempt to 
quibble with the court, he answered frankly that, although such an out- 
come of the holding company device was, in his judgment, altogether 
improbable, it was not impossible. 

The question of control of prices is another consideration. The 
greater part of the Standard Oil Company’s defense in the Government’s 
suit rested on its allegation that it had not advanced the price of oil. 
But there are trusts which, by common knowledge, have arbitrarily 
marked up, through use of their aggregated capital in holding enormous 
amounts of their products off the market, the price of commodities whose 
production they controlled in part or wholly, and the instances are such 
as to point out very grave possibilities of such action by other holding 
companies which have not yet done so. No one familiar with the course 
of the copper market during 1901 and’ 1906 would think of denying that 
the $155,000,000 Amalgamated Copper Company deliberately, and 
through use of its great capital resources, established and stubbornly 
maintained, in the face of trade conditions pointing a different way, 
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an exorbitantly high price for copper. This very season there has been 
under consideration a wider extension of this so-called Copper Trust, with 
a view to including many other producers whose competition has lately 
been awkward to the Amalgamated Copper, and whose sales of copper 
have had the effect of preventing restoration of the former high prices. 
The United States Steel Corporation, under a conservative management, 
has been careful to abstain from fixing exorbitant prices, and has in fact 
undoubtedly at times restrained the activities of smaller competitors in 
that direction. Yet even in the Steel Trust’s case, its influence toward 
holding of prices at an arbitrary level has been very great. Of this no 
stronger proof could be asked than the statement of the company’s own 
chairman, early in 1908, when almost the whole Steel trade was demand- 
ing lower prices for that commodity as a result of the after-panic trade 
stagnation. Judge Gary answered that “the mere fact that the demand 
is greater than the supply does not justify an increase in price, nor 
does the fact that the demand is less than the supply furnish an argument 
for lowering the price.” Even if applied for beneficent ends, such a 
statement of the case is pretty clear assumption of the power of a hold- 
ing company of this sort to establish and maintain prices as it chooses. 

No one denies that the path of our Federal courts has been difficult, 
when construing a law drawn in such general terms as the Anti-Trust 
Act of 1890. It is the business of courts, however, to construe the law 
with a view both to the purpose of its authors and the actual situation 
of the day. In both regards, I believe that the series of decisions in favor 
of the Government, and against the holding companies which have been 
brought into court, have been conservative. What would have followed 
the Northern Securities’ experiment, if that experiment had not been 
halted by the courts, it would be difficult for any one to conjecture. It 
only need be said that even Wall Street had begun to feel dismay at the 
dangerous possibilities which lay before it. It was a director in the 
company itself and an eminent Wall Street capitalist, Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff, who declared, on receiving the news of the Supreme Court’s final 
decision against the Northern Securities, that the decree against the 
company was “a blessing in disguise, for promotion and combination 
have been carried entirely too far.” 

Pretty much all careful thinkers recognize to-day that the protection 
against ambitious and reckless financiering, provided by these decisions 
of the court, has indirectly been most salutary. That the holding com- 
pany device has unlimited possibilities of adding to its power in the 
longer future; that its use has led repeatedly to unrestrained speculation ; 
that its natural end is irresponsible control by parties who cannot in 
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the nature of things be dislodged by shareholders; that it admits of 
dangerous financiering on its own account, and that it leads not seldom 
to notorious over-capitalization—these are facts which have been proven 
even in the brief ten-year history of the instiution. If one believes, in 
addition to this, that the holding company device is not an absolute 
necessity of our modern business, and that American prosperity man- 
aged to assert itself pretty positively during the long series of years be- 
fore such contrivances were ever heard of, he will be more disposed per- 
haps to recognize that the law, imperfect as its terms may be, and the 
courts, hampered as they may be by doubt over possible consequences, 
have performed a service of timely and inestimable value for the Ameri- 
can people, in fixing the line which such combinations may not overstep, 
except on penalty of compulsory dissolution. 
Alexander D. Noyes. 


WHAT IS THY WILL? 


Wuart is thy will now thou hast led me here, 
To this lone wilderness whose heavens sneer? 
Lo, I have left the living world for thee: 


What is thy will? What wilt thou do with me? 
Hast thou no solace now, no word of cheer? 


There is no comfort in the falling tear. 

God laughs along my prayers: yet thou art near, 
Thou that art stronger than eternity. 

What is thy will? 


I feel thee wicked sometimes, and I fear 
That thou hast touched my soul and left it sere. 
My heart is heavy with mortality. 
Oh thou hast won a goodly mastery! 
Pause we a little; for the angels hear. 
What is thy will? 
Muriel Rice. 





THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF, THE LATEST 
NOVELTY 


It may be impossible to “fool all the people all the time,” but it is 
very possible to fool a good many people much of the time. When the 
fools and the foolers are in full play, it is to be said that folks “just love 
it.” There is just enough of a screw loose in all wits, or a deeply im- 
planted yearning after the magical and mysterious in every heart, to make 
it easy at any time for any new doctrine or cult that deals with the un- 
known to win a ready following. In all the devices for playing the game, 
long-gaited terms are the most common and the most effective. It is a 
far cry from the Abracadabra of the old magicians to the “Psychothera- 
peutics” and the “Subconscious Self” of the wise men of to-day, but, like 
the augurs in ancient Rome, the coiners of those terms could not pass one 
another without a wink. Your sick man, furnished with a long Greek 
name for his infirmity, and an uninteiligible prescription in Latin, pays 
the fee and walks out of the doctor’s office wrapped in an importance 
equal to that of a newly appointed Irish policeman. Christian Science 
captures its thousands, and Psychotherapy is starting out for its tens of 
thousands. Both deal in mystery and both attack humanity at its weak- 
est point where bodily ailments furnish the line of easy approach to the 
credulous mind. We are all keen for the things that are not dreamed of 
in our philosophies; and it is hard to tell which is the more exciting, 
to start on the quest with fingers playing on the “Subconscious Self,” or 
with the thought in our mind that, to the measure of our faith, we are 
going to work again, or to have worked for us, the miracles of Jesus. 
“Christianity” and “Science” reformers, with “Absent Treatment,” make 
a brave team for flight into the realm of the unknown; and “Psycho- 
therapy” astride the “Subconscious Self,” and attended by “Telepathy,” 
is a strong second; while “Metaphysical Healing” and “Occultism” and 
“Theosophy” press on behind. Hypnotism, with its element of very 
real danger, stands ready to be used by all, adding not a little to the zest. 

This “Subconscious Self” is comparatively a new discovery, or in- 
vention, but brave things are said of him. We have had “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” without being able to say which was the real man. In the 
new dual personage we are not left in doubt. The new creation is fur- 
nished with all the virtues. The friends of the “Emmanuel Movement” 
tell us that the “Subconscious mind is purer, more sensitive to good and 
evil, than the conscious;” and Professor William James, in his recent 
excursion into the realm of religious experience, where he has made so 
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great a stir, would have us know that he inclines to the same opinion. 
He says: “Starbuck seems to put his finger on the root of the matter 
when he says that to exercise the personal will is still to live in the region 
where the imperfect self is the most emphasized. Where, on the con- 
trary, the subconscious forces take the lead, it is more probably the better 
self in posse which directs the operation.” 

It is a comfort to know that the experts attribute to us all virtue of 
which we ourselves have little knowledge, and locate it in that part of 
us where, if it is not entirely removed from temptation, we at least 
escape responsibility for its possible overthrow. We had supposed be- 
fore this that when a man was summoned to resist the Devil and his 
works, it was a task cut out for one in the full possession of his facul- 
ties, or for which the hopes of success lay in the extent to which he 
possessed conscious mastery of his known powers. The mystery, as when 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim found that he had to pass through the Valley of Apol- 
lyon, lay in the realm of evil. But now it appears that a man’s hopes of 
a successful contest with evil must lie chiefly in his mysterious “other 
self,” over which he has little command, and of which he knows less. 

What with the “Metaphysician,” the “Cerebral Anatomist” and the 
“Physiological-psychologist,” we have cut a man up into almost as many 
and as intricate parts as the veriest jig-saw puzzle, but through it all he 
has remained largely himself, in the last analysis, one and indivisible. 
Now we find that he is, in fact, not one, but two. And the lesser known 
self is both the more important and the more noble; that is, if we look 
wise, and accept all that we are told. 

And there is no end to the tales. At first, it was “Spiritualism” and 
“Psychic Phenomena.” Now it is “Healings,” bodily and mental, and a 
broad and easy “way that leadeth into life.” Prompt cessation of pain, 
quick winning of victory over vicious habits, high spiritual attainment, 
and comfortable release from all further anxiety, are the immediate re- 
sults. “Psychotherapy” does it. And for explanation they give us the 
“Subconscious Self.” 

To be sure we have as little exact knowledge of the “Subconscious 
Self” as we have of Mrs. Eddy and her “Science.” Not he who runs can 
read. But we are in the heart of the great realm of mystery, and that 
suffices—especially if we have acquaintances who are healed. 

But it may be worth while to inquire what evidences there are of this 
remarkable genie who comes at command out of the Aladdin’s lamp of 
our humble body and does such wonderful things for us. 

Plain men of science who study the facts of the bodily structure and, 
functions tell us that the thoughts, emotions and general expressions of 
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the self with which we are familiar are all related to certain more or less 
clearly traceable changes in the condition or action of the nerves. Which 
is cause and which is effect in this connection, it is impossible as yet to 
determine. A pill of known robust qualities taken into the stomach 
will act promptly upon the liver, and before long dispel the look of yel- 
low ill-health that appears in the cheek and the eye, and with that will 
go the “blue” thoughts which we all associate with a disordered liver. 
And on the other hand the arrival of a cheerful friend with good news 
and a pleasant story will at times work the same result back from the 
thoughts upon the digestion. 

We are all ready to believe that the extent of these influences working 
from the body upon the mind, or from the mind upon the body, may at 
any time be greatly enlarged. 

Furthermore, we know that concentrating the mind upon one line of 
thought and summoning the will to hold it there while we direct our 
energies in a given course, leaves a wide realm of contiguous and more 
or less related mental activity lying for a time measurably dormant, and 
constituting what may be called an “area of mental subconsciousness.” 
This subconscious area of the mind, we know only too well, is open mean- 
while to receive impressions; for these impressions are too often the 
disturbing elements distracting our thoughts from the business in hand, 
and a large part of the discipline of life and of the education of life is to 
hold this realm in control, and to keep its impulses and suggestions out 
of the way, while we exercise the faculties which are immediately related 
to the task or the problems before us. A mother, for example, may be 
eagerly talking with a friend and apparently giving all her attention to 
the conversation, while at the same time she is ready to respond instantly 
to the first movement of her sleeping child ; or we may be intently reading 
a book and at the same time aware that a street organ is playing the 
“Merry Widow” under our window. How deep and permanent or how 
available are these side impressions which are borne in upon the subcon- 
scious mentality may be a matter for careful investigation, but they lie 
apparently quite within the realm of knowable fact, and do not go 
farther toward confirming the idea of another self, either appearing in 
them or existing beyond them. 

When also we turn to the action of the nerves, when a single group 
of cells is called into motion by some external irritation and held in 
that condition in connection with certain lines of thought or feeling, 
the rest of the nervous system may be regarded as for the time being 
out of play, at least it is very incidentally connected with the immediate 
irritation of the cells in question. It also in separate parts, or in its 
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entirety, may meanwhile be stirred by other incitements, as when a man 
smokes a cigar or rocks back and forth in his chair while he sits worry- 
ing over some mental disturbance, or when he plays with his watch- 
chain while he reads an amusing book. But again this area of nervous 
excitement does not seem to stand in any recognizable relation to another 
self than the one with which we are familiar. All this inactive nervous 
area may, however, be receiving impressions from external stimulus; 
and that these may be important and permanent and stand related to the 
health of the body or the strength of the mind is probably true. For 
just such purposes various practitioners induce patients to sit in a blue 
ray, or on an electric stool; and it is quite probable that with advancing 
knowledge it will be found possible to build up the bodily health and per- 
haps cure serious physical disorders by dealing with this part of the 
nervous system which lies, as we may say, out of use when some other 
part is held in steady employment. But again it does not seem at all 
clear that this is to be connected with a mysterious alter-ego, who, like 
a good or bad spirit, flits about the boundaries of consciousness. We are 
not unaware of the powers of the hypnotist, little as they are as yet 
understood ; nor would we for a moment venture to limit the possibilities 
for both mental and physical control that may be proved to be within 
his reach; but so far as is known, the full scope of his power seems to 
be found within the range of the recognized self and the definite field 
of the, as yet, imperfectly understood physical organism. A group of 
nervous cells may, in turn, tend to make those thoughts continuous. 

There is this close interaction between the mind and the body which 
everybody knows and which probably has a much wider range than has 
yet been developed. Character lies wholly in the power of the will to 
control the thoughts and the passions, and this control, which is the wit- 
ness to established character, tends to stability, and therefore to the health 
of the nerves. The unstirred area of thoughts and passions and the 
unemployed nerve cells may retain impressions and get an accumulated 
stability available for constant use. In other words, a man may build up 
health both of mind and of body within such limitations as are fixed for 
him by the Providence of God, whether those limitations be greater or 
less. Eventually, we must all yield to the inevitable dissolution which 
comes with advancing years, and, finally, with death. This constitutes 
the only self that any one may know here, the self of the embodied 
spirit. 

We often discuss the conceivable conditions af the disembodied soul, 
but no one knows what those conditions are; and, in fact, we have no 
basis for the conception of the spirit disembodied, at all. The term 
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“body” is undergoing tremendous change in the advance of modern 
science. The old definitions of matter are no longer of any value, and, 
in the absolute ignorance which still maintains as to what matter is, 
and how the material body is constituted, we are probably to accept 
St. Paul’s statement: “There is a body terrestrial, and there is a body 
celestial.” 

The inference, and it is sustained by such progress as modern science 
has made, is that the self which we now know as the personality composed 
of the spirit inhabiting, and inseparable from, the body, through which 
and by means of which it reveals itself and does its work, is a distinct and 
complete entity. It has no shadowy and subconscious alternate, living 
in the background of its life and introducing into it influences more or 
less powerful, but over which it has little or no control. On the con- 
trary, it is complete in itself, exercising its own functions, responsible 
for its own acts, guided by its own conscience, summoning and employ- 
ing its own powers of will, obedient always and at last only to its God. 

This character of the Self, which we are, is confirmed by all that we 
know of the moral life, for that rests upon the axiom that morality 
and responsibility are inseparable. There can be no virtue nor guilt where 
there is not this freedom of the will, this responsibility for one’s own 
charaeter. This doctrine of the “Subconscious Self” belongs to the 
realm of determinism, so far as it has any validity, and is equally to be 
condemned by every ethical impulse of which we are capable. 

As a plaything, it may amuse would-be investigators, and as a pana- 
cea, it may be better than some patent medicines for invalids. It is of 
small value for the intelligent, and only a hindrance to those who de- 
sire a thoroughly ethical foundation for life. Of course, healings in- 
numerable will probably be produced in connection with it. It may do 
some people good for the time to be fooled, and it may be folly to teach 
wisdom where “ignorance is bliss,” but as Dr. Henry R. Marshall, the 
eminent philosopher, who has recently called attention to those facts in 
an article in the Hibbert Journal, says, “There are other evils in life 
more important than the healing of pain,” and “in the long run it will 
be better for the race to risk the tendency of some suffering among weak- 
lings whom the arts of magic can wholly relieve, rather than to curtail 
the development of clear thinking among the common people.” 

Rev. Henry A, Stimson, D.D. 





THE POETRY OF JESUS 


I 


THE POETRY OF HIS CAREER 

Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a series of five articles on this subject 
which Mr. Markham is writing for this magazine, and which will be published 
in the four ensuing numbers. 

THE career of Jesus was a romantic poem, an epic of passion and grief 
and heroic hope—one of the terrific tragedies in the Wars of God. It 
everywhere touches on the Ideal, the one eternal kingdom of poesy. It be- 
gins with a soft idyl of wonder and joy, passes through whirlwind and 
earthquake, rising at last to the white calm of eternity. 

In the days of Herod the king there was an expectancy in all hearts, 
an upward looking on all faces. With the coming of the lilies in March, 
“the Angel Gabriel was sent from God, to a city of Galilee named Naza- 
reth,” to announce to a virgin that she should bring forth a son and call 
his name Jesus. It was an obscure annunciation to a young Hebrew 
maiden, but how trivial beside it are all the flamboyant proclamations of 
the Cesars and the Pharaohs! 

Next we find this virgin mother knocking at the doors in little Bethle- 
hem, asking for a place to lay the Child of Mystery. There was a rush 
of wings and a transport of holy passion up in the soft ethereal fields of. 
air. Seraphs dipped their feet into the gray morning of our little world. 

It was “good tidings to all people!” For in the bibles of all lands had 
been inscribed the hope of an Avatar, the descent of a Divine Child to 
poise the shaken earth. This babe from the hollow of the manger was the 
child that the Aryan poets had beheld in vision rising out of the hollow 
of the lotos-flower that floats upon the immeasurable waters of the 
Mother-sea. The ancient Vedas had said of him: “In the beginning arose 
the Golden Child: he was the only born Lord of all that is. He stablished 
the earth and this sky.” The Sibyls had also whispered of the wonder in 
their secret books. The poet-prophets of Israel had caught the vision; 
and the impassioned Isaiah, looking down the centuries, had cried : “Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder, and his name shall be called Wonderful.” The wise 
magi of Persia—so runs tradition—also waited for the Avatar. For 
ages twelve searchers of the skies had kept vigil upon the lofty towers, 
watching for the Saviour Star; and now the wise men were hastening 
over the Syrian sands. A beautiful and mysterious trembling was going 
out upon the hearts of men. Strange rumors were running on all roads. 
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Shepherds, watching their flocks by night, heard the embassy of angels 
announcing the new king; and straightway they left their sheep on 
David’s hill and went hastening to pay homage to the babe lying in the 
fragrant hay of the manger, where the oxen warmed the little one with 
their breath, where the cart-wheel leaned to the wall and the plough and 
yoke were resting idly in an empty corner. Convoyed by a strange new 
star (was it an angel in the form of a star?) came the wise men drawn 
out of the cryptic East, with myrrh for the mortal, gold for the king, in- 
cense for the God. Now warned by a dream, Joseph with the young child 
and the mother fled from the wrath of Herod into Egypt, to wander for 
years in that strange land whose imperishable stones whisper of eternity. 
Did the young child stray among the reeds and lilies of the Nile? Did he 
pass the Pyramids that hold the humbled dust of Memphian kings? 
Did he return the solemn gaze of the Sphinx—Mystery staring upon 
Mystery ? 

Three years they wandered, till the angel of the dream pointed them 
back to the land of Israel, to storied Galilee. One swift line tells all his 
youth— “He grew in grace and stature, in favor with God and man.” 
So that white childhood is swept into the innocent silence of all childhood. 
We think of it as going lightly, like a rose-leaf dancing on the shining 
floor of a river. 

The growing boy spent beautiful years at Nazareth, a little hill-nested 
Galilean village, with the low peaks notching the skies around it. Be- 
hind him was a lineage that ran back to a poet-king, and yet he mingled 
in sweet democracy with all the folk of the town. He had comrades, per- 
haps, in all the gray little houses whose flat roofs were shared with the 
doves and the wandering vines. He knew the terraced gardens and the 
one fountain where the women came with their urns for water. He must 
have known as old friends all the rocks and trees along the hoof-beaten 
trails that pronged out from Nazareth. Often he must have lain on the 
grassy hillsides watching the ant tugging its load over twig and pebble 
to its hidden barns, or stood looking up at the swallows building their 
happy Babylons under the eaves of the synagogue. Often perhaps the 
little warm fingers came bringing flowers from the wild gardens that 
made clouds of color on the hills—pimpernels, anemones, morning glories, 
geraniums, rock-roses. No doubt those eager boyish eyes watched the figs 
of the orchard rounding their velvet purses of preciousness and the grapes 
of the vineyard orbing into dusty purple. We can well believe that noth- 
ing escaped his poet’s glance, down to the delicate and evanescent. He 
saw the thin reed of the pool shaken in the wind; the tender branch put- 
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ting forth its green leaves in the April light ; the lilies in their glory trem- 
bling in the dark furrow; the birds feeding as the guests of God. 

Perhaps, too, the curious, earnest boy spent lingering hours at the 
market-place and the fountain, questioning and listening as the dusty 
caravans passed to and fro—Syrians, Romans, Arabs, Pheenicians, Greeks. 
For through the low hills of Nazareth went pulsing three of the ancient 
highways—one the way to Tyre and Sidon by the sea, one the way to 
Damascus, one the way to Rome. All the civilizations of the world sent 
some waft of their rumor and fragrance through the crooked streets of the 
little Galilean town. 

But the boy’s heart was drawn doubtless with a tender interest to the 
low shop, where with Joseph the carpenter he spent long hours among the 
fragrant chips and shavings torn from cedars of Lebanon and oaks of 
Tabor. The tools were his first teachers. While his hand was learning to 
saw the straight line, his mind was learning to follow the straight line 
of rectitude; and while his arm was learning to send home the wooden 
nail, his mind was learning to drive the truth to its ultimate reach. And 
all the while his heart was quickening under the poetry of the strange 
scriptures descended from the mysterious antiquity of his race. His earli- 
est memory was perhaps a memory of his poet-mother’s voice singing her 
Magnificat, or crooning some chant tnat sheltered the heart of the nation; 
as, “Behold, He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 

But the wondrous boy must have ever been touched with that high 
seriousness, that noble sorrow, which is the mark of all great souls. And 
we can well believe that again and again he climbed alone to the top of 
the little hill to the west, leaving behind the cisterns, the olive orchards, 
the vineyards, the tombs in the cliffs, and the oleander thickets, mounting 
upward to the broken summits above Nazareth, to look away into the in- 
terminable distances and to muse over the mystery of it all. There at his 
feet lay Galilee, all fragrant and bright in the rich Eastern air. Far in 
the north swam the ghostly peak of Hermon. Toward the east was the 
light-hung cone of Tabor, and a thin gleam of the blue Tiberias. Farther 
toward the south shot up the dim peaks of Gilboa, and the more shadowy 
peaks of Gilead that are beyond the tumultuous flood of the Jordan. On 
the west the gazing boy could discern in-violet light the laurelled ridges of 
Carmel that plunge down to the sea, far peaks where Elijah had parleyed 
with the prophets of Baal and cried the prayer that called down the fire. 
And there farther toward the north, he caught the faint sparkle of the 
Mediterranean, whose shores were to echo his name down all the ages of 
the world. So on the little hill behind Nazareth, the boy stood wondering 
over the immensity without him and the infinity within him—wondering 
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over the mystery of the world’s beauty that is forever ebbing and flowing 
around the mystery of our pain. 

Again and again the proud city of Jerusalem sweeps into the story, 
touching it always with shadow and portent. At twelve years of age, the 
boy went with his parents to the Passover feast in the great city. The 
journey must have been rich with meaning and marvel. Mile by mile the 
heroic past of Israel unrolled: here was Jericho, there was Jordan, yonder 
was the plane of Esdraelon that had been watered by the battle-blood of 
all kingdoms and ages. And further on was Jerusalem, where the towers 
cried their memories and the gates their glory. Slowly the great idea of 
History took form within him. As he neared the Temple, he touched the 
converging streams of pilgrims from many lands; and soon he felt the 
shock of the crowded and excited city, the city consecrated by memories of 
the grief of Jeremiah, the poetry of David, and the lofty passion of Isaiah. 
Everywhere drifting about the young boy were throngs of strange forms 
and faces—swart Egyptians, subtle Persians, cunning Arabs, grave Ro- 
mans, graceful Greeks. Now, if never before, the vast idea of Humanity 
swept as a solemn vision over the sensitive mind of the growing boy. 
Long thoughts of things that had been and that were to be now passed 
across his wistful, wondering heart. 

At twelve years his form fades and his voice is heard to cease. Up to 
this hour his life had been one lyric of serenity and joy—a song of the 
skylark in the first brightness of the morning. Now eighteen years of 
silence engulf his works and his ways. Astounding reticence in one so 
rich in wisdom and eloquence! Was he sequestered in the clefts and 
canyons of Galilee pondering the problem of our sorrows? Was he train- 
ing himself at plough and mill and carpenter’s bench that he might know 
the ache in the back and the ache in the heart of those that “labor and 
are heavy laden”? Or did he go wandering through old cities and lands 
to know yet more of the griefs of men? Did he walk under the cliffs of 
Parnassus, pausing at Delphi to hear some word of the dying oracle of the 
Pythian Apollo? Did he look on the many-volumed learning of Alexan- 
dria? Did he stand in the ruined porches of the palaces of On, brooding 
over the dust of fallen gods and the humbled pride of men? Did he journey 
past Tadmore in the desert, past golden Ophir, pushing back the doors of 
the East to hold communion with the Magi of Iran and the more ancient 
hierophants of hoary Ind? . 

All this may have been, still I like to think that Jesus thought out 
life’s difficult and anxious problems while he worked at the carpenter’s 
bench. And I like to think of that last day when the purpose to go forth 
to the Father’s greater business was finally fixed in his heart—the day 
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when he finished the plough and the yoke he had been making, and then 
hung up his saw on its wooden nail and laid away the adze and axe and 
hammer in their right places on the accustomed shelf. I think too how 
he swept up the littered floor, leaving all clean and orderly behind him. 
Then as he stepped out into the air of the early spring, I fancy how he 
paused a moment on the edge of the slope for a last look at Nazareth 
nested among the low hills, then turned and pressed on never to waver in 
that sublime devotion to conscience that drew him on to Calvary. And 
as he went did he see it all—the message, the rejection, the cross, and 
then the long ages wherein men would take his name but neglect his man- 
dates ? 

Eighteen years of silence . . . and lo, a Voice in the Wilderness! It 
is the hairy Baptist come from his long struggle with the Unseen. The 
Spirit of the Desert is upon him, and he cries a glowing message that 
sweeps all Judea into the flame of its burning. Suddenly Jesus appears 
from the north to enter on his lonely and terrible apostolate. Kings are 
silent, priests make no sign. No one stands forth for the young Messiah 
—no one but John of the Sands! He bears witness; yet behind him 
stands no dominion, no hierarchy, no tradition—only the Desert! 

So John looms up out of the wilderness, crying, “Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand!” It was a cry of revolt, a clarion of con- 
science, the herald of the coming hero. At the ford of the Jordan, Jesus 
is suddenly hailed as the Messiah by this Voice of the Desert—hailed as 
the one who should “baptize with fire,” who should touch life with a white 
and sacred passion. Hereupon comes a Voice from Heaven bearing wit- 
ness to the young prophet, as he enters upon the long career weighted with 
the fate of men. 

Now breaks in a crash of tragic chords. For at this cry from the 
heavens, he is shaken with new strange questions of deed and destiny— 
How? When? Whither? Should he fight the world with flame from hell 
or with fire from heaven? So straightway he is driven of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil. Only the tempted can reach 
holiness, for holiness is conquered territory. To every strong man comes 
the watch in the wilderness and the dread hour of the questionings: 
“Shall I take the easy way or the hard way? Shall it be mammon or 
manhood? Shall it be a coward safety or a lyric dare?” 

So Jesus was driven into the solitary mountains of Moab beyond the 
Jordan, away among sterile cliffs of hoary stone, hollowed with caves and 
furrowed by ravines—a lair of wild beasts. The first days were doubtless 
days of rapture and passionate peace; for had he not heard a Voice from 
Heaven saying, “This is my beloved son!” Rapture and passionate peace, 
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for he knew his spirit to be one with the Father, knew his will to be one 
with the cosmic will. 

Forty days he fasted among the grim gorges. He was alone with deso- 
lation, in the abode of demons, in the place of whisperings. Under his 
feet by day were the scorched rocks; and over his head at night was the 
heaven of stars, with great Orion pulsing on the rim. Long, long 
thoughts must have passed over his mind as he wandered in the bare 
brown solitudes, pondering the mystery of our world. 

Suddenly the Tempter of men and gods appeared, and Jesus stood 
facing the two careers possible to men and gods. The Son of Man must 
choose. It was the battle of the soul with the World Spirit. We seem to 
hear the Dark Voice cry, “Fool, fool! only the old way is the safe way. 
I am the god of this world, and I give to whomsoever I will. Kneel to me, 
and I will give you all. Kmneel to me: there is no other God!” And we 
hear the young seer answer, “Get thee behind me, Satan!” And again 
the Dark Voice cries, “Son of Genius, reject me and I will crush you. Son 
of Genius, renounce your dreams: they disturb the feast of Cesar. Re- 
nounce your dreams!” And again we hear the irrevocable answer, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan!” 

And now at this lyric height of the soul, a new rapture thrilled over 
the lonely desert watcher, a waft of mystic wind from secret worlds. He 
had sounded the inward deeps of his own being, probed into the soul and 
its mystery. In that hour, the horizon of consciousness widened within 
him. He passed more deeply into humanity, into God—became the Mes- 
siah through the free energy of the unconquerable will—became the Mes- 
siah, the Son of the Highest. 

So for a dark season the lyric seer faced the visage of the Abyss. He 
weighed the bribes of Hell and put them by. He would not win his way 
to empire through privilege and pride, through miracle and the sword: 
he would appeal only to the reason of the heart. Jesus saw deep enough 
to know that love is the meaning of the world’s enigma—the meaning even 
of its pain. He would set his steps in a new path: he would summon men 
to the beautiful adventure of love. He would sweep away the cold prose 
prudence of the world, and call men to the lyrical wisdom of the heroic 
life. 

Now suddenly the young Messiah returned to Galilee and began to say, 
“Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” In the poetic pas- 
sion of his spirit, he had rejected “the kingdoms of the world.” He 
would establish a kingdom of a higher order, a kingdom founded on ser- 
vice and self-denial—a kingdom that would be rejected by the proud 
prince and satisfied Pharisee, but welcomed by “the poor in spirit” and by 
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those “who hunger and thirst after righteousness.” So he set himself to 
the organization of a social order that should shift the centre of spiritual 
gravity from a common greed to a common God, from private weal to the 
commonweal. Love was to be dramatized in life: the state was to be made 
the organ of Fraternity. Sublime conception! this purpose to unite the 
sacred and the secular, to give the Spirit a working body in the world. 

Jesus spent a golden season near the Sea of Galilee, threading his way 
among the reeds in the shallows, among the oleanders on the shores, and 
up among the gardens on the soft slopes of the low hills. After the stern 
peaks and naked rocks of the desert, came the plashing waters of Galilee, 
with the gulls dipping to the waves and the clouds of pigeons homing in 
slow circles to the gray cliffs. Here, on the way from Damascus to the 
Mediterranean, he saw the long caravans go creeping down the road with 
cargoes of myrrh, spices, and balm of Gilead, leaving their fragrant odors 
upon the soft wind. Here he saw the rich Romans sweep by in chariots 
with gleaming wheels or in barges with flashing oars. He beheld their 
palaces and votive temples in the groves, and looked perhaps upon the 
statues of bearded Pan and on the more beautiful forms and faces of the 
fading gods. 

Here Jesus came with the lost secret of earthly joy. Crowds thronged 
out to hear his strange and daring discourse. There were blind men feel- 
ing their way ; sick men carried on their beds ; women robed in white and 
azure; scoffing Pharisees with broad phylacteries on their foreheads; 
haughty scribes with fringed and tasseled robes ; wondering merchants on 
their camels dusty and worn by the road; Herodians clad in purple, look- 
ing on with supercilious eye. Sometimes Jesus spoke from a boat, some- 
times from a hillside; and sometimes all the city were gathered together 
by his door in the first hush of the coming night. 

So passed his Galilean days touched with a light from the Ideal. How 
strange it must have seemed-to those crowds with their up-wondering 
faces and their dim, half-awakened lives. Earnest men heard in his poesy 
the meanings that had ever stammered on their own lips. It was all a 
lyric wisdom keen with the life of the moment—a wisdom deeper than 
Solomon sounded in the Temple, a wisdom sweeter than Plato uttered in 
the Grove. Men felt in his presence the peace they had longed for 
through the travail of a lifetime. They felt the thrill of beauty men 
would feel should they come suddenly upon the starry heaven after it had 
been hidden away for a thousand years. 

But as the green leaves were looking forth in the April light, Jesus 
left the quiet of Galilee for the press and pageant of Jerusalem. Every- 
where the pilgrim caravans were winding among blossoming almonds and 
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olive trees whose leaves were turning silver at every little wind. One 
stride carried him from word to deed. Suddenly we see him in the mood 
of the artist, angered at moral ugliness and scourging from the temple 
the coarse crew that profaned the shrine of beauty. 

Soon he was back again in Galilee, passing from place to place, as 
teacher, consoler, healer. He was a fountain of energies to the wasted 
and way-worn: he gave out life as a harp gives out music. It was not 
miracle, but Law. It was all as natural as the blossoming of a wayside 
rose. At his word, the lame cast their crutches into the fire: at his touch, 
the blind looked again upon the beauty of the day. But greater wonders 
were to come: in the might of the Mystic Power under which he was mov- 
ing, the dead would take on the color of life again, coming softly back 
from the Silence to whisper the story of it all at the wondering fireside. 

Now in the Sermon on the Mount he outlines the Constitution of the 
New Order, founded on unselfish service and lighted by the poet’s dream. 
In this New Order, whoever is struck on one cheek shall turn the other, 
whoever asks for a coat shall get a cloak also. Indeed, we are told that no 
one will need to take thought for his life, “what he shall eat or what he 
shall drink; nor yet for his body, what he shall put on.” These things 
will be provided in the Kingdom. All shall live the care-free life of the 
wild birds. “Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns: yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.” 
It was the passionate purpose of Jesus to draw men out of their sterile 
prose life into the lyrical life of his Comrade Kingdom. 

So he turned to the heavy-laden world and cried, “Come unto me, and 
I will give you rest!” What an astounding promise to issue from the lips 
of a lonely wayfarer, this man with no purse, no prestige, no party, no 
palace. It was the poet’s dream, the divine dare. He had rest for all the 
world—for the pleasure seekers pallid in their pleasures, for the rich 
men poor in their riches, for the toilers robbed of the fruits of their toil, 
and for all the hordes of the miserable that drift down into the poverties 
and horrors of great cities. In the dimensions of his compassion, he had 
rest even for the priests in their impieties and for the kings in their trea- 
sons. He saw the ages in their desolations—Ireland in her miseries, India 
in her poverties, France in her revolutions, Russia in her wrongs; and 
yet he could bear away the burden of it all. He turned to the world lying 
dumb and desolate under the blight of selfishness, and he made it all his 
own territory to be transformed by heroic love into something beautiful 
and heavenly. 

Rest, rest from hate and rest from greed, rest that would give time 
for love and joy—this was the world’s great need. Sages had sought for 
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it; illuminati had longed for it; magi had waited for it; and now here 
was a young carpenter from unlettered Nazareth, who came declaring 
that he carried the world’s secret in his breast. 

For a season the people were drawn by the ideal sentiment and poetic 
utterance of the young Messiah. They “heard him gladly” in those first 
hours before they had come to know the searching self-renunciation that 
is the door to his Kingdom. Then they fell away, and a gulf of isolation 
deepened around him. Soon he broke completely with the Tradition of the 
Elders, and dark antagonisms began to wall him in. Finally, as the 
preacher of the higher law and order of his Comrade Kingdom, he was 
rejected and despised by the ruling classes as the enemy of “law and 
order.” He was a marked man, a dangerous character. 

Because of his battle with a dead church and his toil with a lifeless 
following, his sacred strength was wasted; so that again and again he 
was forced to flee to the desert and the mountain to refresh his worn 
spirit in the ancient quiets and the unwasted fountains of the Divine. 
More and more he bent under the weight of the burden. Little by little 
a lonely sublimity settled down upon his life. He was one man against 
the world. It is ever so: all prophets are rejected—Socrates is murdered, 
Dante is exiled. All are rejected till they pass from human vision: then 
their gospels of deliverance are translated into a fiction of compromise, 
or remanded to the shelf of scholarly speculation. 

Yet in spite of human failure, Jesus had his moments of joy, moments 
of beautiful communion with the central Peace. We are told of one night 
of stars and wonder—one rift of rapture in the descending doom. With 
three disciples—his dearest ones—he climbed the long slope of Hermon 
in the cool of the afternoon. Far to the south was a glint of the Sea of 
Galilee among the golden hills. The shadow of Hermon, like a prostrate 
pyramid, slanted seventy miles across the valley of Damascus, away 
toward parched Arabia. Flushes of ruby and mists of amethyst filled the 
evening sky, waning slowly into the soft silver of the dusk, as the sun 
slid down to burn a fiery moment on the sea beyond Tyre and Sidon. It 
was an hour of solemn quiet broken only by the delicate fall of far waters 
or the low call of a late bird homing to its nest on the secret bough. The 
dark gathered, and the stars took their ancient places. 

There on the mountain he lifted his arms to the Eternal, when sud- 
denly his garments became dazzling white as snow, and the fashion of his 
countenance was altered, and his face did shine as the sun. Let us not 
wonder at this sacred mystery, for he had taken his divine degree, had 
entered into the universal sympathies. So shall it be with all who over- 
come the world: their faces shall grow luminous. Divine passion throws 
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out upon the countenance a mysterious splendor. There is a solar light 
that shines from heroic faces—a light that awes while it rejoices, that 
hushes while it attracts. Is it not written that in the end of days “the 
righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of the Father”? 
And the poet David sings that “God is a sun,” that he “covers himself 
with light as with a garment.” So in the Christ, garmented with light, 
men may find the Solar Word—find all that Hellas dreamed of in sun- 
bright Apollo, all that Persia cried to in shining Oromazes, all that the 
white North longed for in Balder the Beautiful. 

And in that glorious moment on the mountain, Moses and Elias stood 
beside the Christ—the patriots of Israel beside the patriot of humanity. 
And in that moment of joy they talked with him of his nearing death. 
Strange union here of ecstasy and pain, of noble rapture and heroic grief. 
Who knows, indeed, but that these two great emotions are one? Who 
knows but that sacrifice is the very heart of every noble joy? 

Now he has reached the hour of the great resolve. Antagonisms are 
closing in upon him like iron walls. At last he will descend to Jeru- 
salem to face the Pharisees in that place of plottings. As he nears the 
doomed city he sees its proud palaces, its massive walls, its countless 
towers, all glistening in the morning light and yet impermanent to his 
far-seeing eye—impermanent as the shapes of summer cloud that the 
next wind will blow to nothingness. 

But a rift of light broke across the dark. For as Jesus went riding 
into Jerusalem, a multitude took branches of palms and went out to meet 
him, spreading their garments in his way and crying, “Hosanna, blessed 
is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord!” For an hour 
—but only for an hour—it looked as though the Christ-passion had 
touched the people, and that “a nation would be born in a day.” But 
alas, the rude chords of the world came crashing in upon this idyl of 
love and joy; and hope and dream were gone again. For soon we hear 
that piteous cry of the heart, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together even as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!” 

So the final day darkens upon him. Yet he never loses the high state: 
he goes about the duty of the hour as one who has business in remote ages. 
More than Dantean in its pathos and dignity is that last supper in the 
upper chamber where he breaks bread with the Twelve, knowing all the 
while that one of them has betrayed him to death for a handful of silver. 
Piteously tender and majestic are his parting words: “But I say unto you 
that I shall not drink hereafter of the fruit of the vine until that day 
when I drink it with you in my Father’s kingdom. Let not your hearts 
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be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me.” Touched with pity 
and terror is that little garden of Gethsemane, its shivering olives white 
in the moon as he prays that prayer carrying all the heart-break of hu- 
manity—that shadowed garden so suddenly lighted by the torches of the 
Temple guards come to seize the son of Peace. 

Now the hours run swiftly to the end. Soon the young seer is out on 
the Via Dolorosa, the way of sorrow to the hill of agony. They are send- 
ing to the cross the one whose only crime was his purpose to form a church 
that should be a Social Paradise, to build a state that should be a Fra- 
ternity. The King appeared, and men had no throne for him but the 
Cross! 

Here was the master of words, yet think how few his words as he goes 
down to death. There is one cry in that last hour in Gethsemane. Then 
he is still: Pilate trembles before the thunder of that silence. As the 
shames are heaped on the pale sufferer, he rises ever higher in a divine 
dignity, till he stands solitary in moral grandeur. Once he cries on the 
road to the awful hill, “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
for yourselves and for your children.” And he cries his forgiveness from 
the accursed tree; and then he turns to a thief on the next cross and 
snatches his soul from death with those nailed and bleeding hands. Jesus 
was a king in the judgment hall ; on the cross he was a God! 

Nothing in Eschylean drama rises to the tragic height of the last 
hours of Jesus in the courts and streets of Jerusalem and on the horrible 
hill beyond the gates of the city. Stripped and scourged at the pillar of 
the Tribunal, clad in mocking purple, sceptred with a reed, crowned 
with oaken thorns, he stands, while the soldiers kneel in ironic homage, 
crying, “Hail, king!” Then the rabble drag him through the streets, spit 
upon him, buffet him, jeer him. Out on the hill the priests and politi- 
cians of Judea spike him to the cross. . . . O pitiless priests, when 
were you not waiting to stone the prophet who cries your impieties? O 
pliant politicians, when were you not waiting to crush the reformer who 
uncovers your treasons ? 

But the tragic spectacle moves on. In the sixth hour, Jesus cries with 
a loud voice, “It is finished !” Nature too is wrenched with agony: the sun 
is darkened, the earth trembles, the dead arise and flee through the streets 
of the city. 

To all appearance, the Hero of the Cross had gone down in final over- 
throw. Near the gate of a city “a disturber” had been crucified, with a 
few terrified women looking on from afar and a swarm of impious soldiers 
casting dice under the bleeding feet. In the long vista of time would 
it not all seem only a momentary whirl of insects in the gray light of an 
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endless road? No, verily, for soon this obscure cross would be lifted up 
until its shadow fell across the world, across the heavens. It was soon to 
become the eternal symbol of the sacrifice that is at the heart of all heroic 
life, the symbol of “the lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
That which was small as historic fact was soon to become stupendous as 
poetry. In the light of the cross, men were to see the diviner joy and 
more glorious meaning of their existence. It was to become poetry to 
them, the poetry that arouses and redeems the world. 

To all appearance, the Dark Powers had broken forever the hope of 
humanity : the Deliverer was dead, his body sealed in a sepulchre of stone. 
But this tomb was only a door to more wondrous happenings in the long 
adventure of redemption. For while the bruised body was lying in the 
grave-linen, the Hero was treading the dim roads of the old abyss, preach- 
ing to “the spirits in prison,” setting free the captives, and lighting lamps 
for the souls lost in the dark. 

Nor are his followers left with the world all black and their hearts 
dead within them. Softer notes steal in after the crash of doom: after the 
tempest comes a hush of stars. A few trembling friends lay the Hero in 
a rock-built tomb, and roll a stone against the door. He is next seen in 
the soft early morning of the third day, walking among the trees in the 
Garden of the Sepulchre. By the strong lever of the Law, he has forced 
himself back again into earthly vision. He walks at peace with the Mag- 
dalen in the lilied garden, and on a blossoming road he journeys with two 
whose eyes are holden. Twice in an upper chamber and once at the sea- 
side, he appears to his friends, and each time the Risen One comes to 
them at their homely work. Beside the sea, where he found his first dis- 
ciples, he gives his last tender command: “Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” 
Then on the appointed mountain, in a still dawn, he parts from them all, 
and the heaven receives him from their mortal eyes—the morning drinks 
up the morning star. 

So runs in outline this life that is a poem, a poem struck through with 
chords of grief and tenderness, of faith and failure, of unreckoned valors 
and unpublished victories—a poem unparalleled in the pathos of its pain 
and in the tragic passion of its catastrophe. It everywhere rises to the 
lyric levels of the spirit. It is an epic of service and sorrow, a story of 
treason and tragedy, ending in lofty harmonies of hope and joy. 

And all the long centuries since Calvary, the Crucified has been faith- 
ful to love, preparing the “many mansions,” setting in order the nations 
of the dead, still consecrated to human service as the Invisible Warrior in 
the world-struggle. 

He has travelled the road. Up lonely and terrible pathways of battle, 
pressing forever on, this Lover and Hero has won the right to be our God! 

Edwin Markham. 











THE ENDOWED THEATRE 


Tr222 is nothing at once so terrifying and so invigorating as to look 
conditions unflinchingly in the face. New York now possesses an en- 
dowed theatre. It might almost be agreed with its ardent supporters, 
when one takes into consideration the relation of New York to the rest 
of the country, that the United States now possesses an endowed theatre. 
Let us regard that fact unwaveringly. 

What does it mean? What is it to mean? Is it really a National 
Theatre? Is it to be the authoritative representative of American dra- 
matic art? Is it to lead the stage of the country on and up to better 
things? Will it be the Theatre of the People? Can it? 

Terms are confusing. The drama has always been considered an es- 
sentially democratic art. Indeed, it is. The soul of it is struggle, and 
struggle is the soul of all the world. And so the fate of the drama has 
always rested with the people. The people have always supported it. But 
the majority never has. For the people and the majority are not the 
same. The latter forms the greater part of all mankind, those upon 
whom the punishment of Adam has descended most nearly as a curse, 
those who, from the world’s beginning to the present time, have had to 
struggle for existence, not metaphorically but literally, from day to day. 
In the Periclean Age, the heyday of the democracy of the drama, the 
Athenian people attended and applauded the play—but the majority did 
not; they were far too busy working. They had neither the money, nor, 
as a result, the leisure, nor, as a result, the thought. They were the 
slaves. And to-day in America, when we are all more or less expecting 
the advent of an American golden dramatic age, the majority is still the 
same. They are the laborers to whom the increase of a cent a pound in the 
price of meat is a matter of vital importance ; to whom the loss of a posi- 
tion means a descent into actual penury ; many of whom do not even read 
the newspaper regularly. They are not slaves. They hold the right to 
vote. But can they spend fifty cents, the minimum price of a seat in a 
first-class theatre, to see a play? Have they the energy left after work to 
remain physically and mentally awake until near midnight? And would 
they, on a holiday for instance, enjoy.a performance of Antony and 
Cleopatra? Not that there has been no advance since the days of Pericles. 
Then they were slaves, and none questioned the eternal fitness of the 
situation. Now they are fellow-citizens, and are beginning to be con- 
sidered fellow-men. Thought develops very slowly into deed—but 
very surely. Only, when we discuss a theatre of the people, it is neces- 
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sary not to allow the broader humanitarian spirit to confuse the hoped- 
for future with the factual present. 

And now that our terms are defined, we may proceed to a consid- 
ation of the possibility of the New Theatre’s developing into a theatre 
of the people. In other words: will the people, the majority of the 
remaining minority, welcome, cherish and uphold this institution? The 
first important factor in the determination of this question is another 
of the many proofs that the physical bears an influence on the spiritual 
almost as great as the contrary influence, which is so much more ac- 
ceptable to the mind of idealistic man. The new building is so very 
large, and the subscription seating so managed, that, almost as at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, those whose purses are not large enough to 
compass the most expensive seats are forced to be so very far from the 
stage as to be in imminent danger of breathing another atmosphere. 

There is, however, another factor in the question, not physical, but 
emotional, and therefore of far greater moment while the emotion lasts. 
The New Theatre is a theatre for the people, but it is not by the people, 
and, most important of all, it is not of the people. The American Gov- 
ernment has accustomed its citizens to an institution of the people, if not 
entirely by or for them. And for that reason, in spite of shortcomings 
and a realization of them, it has been loyally supported. It arose from 


the people. The New Theatre has arisen from the limited aristocracy of 
wealth. The few of the minority have given to the many of the minority 
an endowed stage for the uplift of the many, and even, eventually, of 
those below them. But the dominant characteristic of the American 
people is to do for themselves. They resent being helped. Will they, 


therefore, help their helpers? Denver has builded a municipal theatre 
from the people, where “first-class” plays are given at reduced rates, 
made possible by the size of the structure. It may be seen at a glance 
that such an arrangement has many artistic and physical drawbacks. 
But it has arisen from the people, and they are said to be zealously and 
enthusiastically supporting it. In tendency, therefore, it comes far nearer 
the National Theatre than the New York institution, though artistically 
it may fall far short of its more cultured prototype. 

And according to its art-achievement, in the end, the New Theatre 
must rise or fall. For, quite aside from the prejudice of the little-moneyed 
against the art-philanthropy of the opulent, and quite aside from the 
aims and endeavors of the owners of the institution, and the motives 
behind those aims and endeavors, if this theatre is so managed as to 
present an excellent, appealing, and absolutely catholic range of plays, 
excellently, appealingly and catholically cast, the prejudice of the many 
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will be overcome, the motives of the founders will no longer arouse specu- 
lation, even the physical disadvantages will be overlooked, or, hopefully, 
in some way, remedied, and the institution will be well on its way to the 
fullest success it is possible for it to achieve. 

That it can ever be all in all to American drama is, of course, pre- 
posterous. One institution cannot supply the almost unlimited demand. 
But if, for instance, the New Theatre should give less expensive perform- 
ances on some occasions, for the benefit of those who do not, and cannot 
afford to attend, for the sake of the social display ; if the rigid insistence 
on the class-distinction in the seating, of which frequent complaint has 
been made, should be eliminated ; and if, above all, artistic discretion, and 
that alone, be used in the selection and presentation of plays, then will 
the New Theatre be able to raise the standard of dramatic art, by lead- 
ing the people to demand a higher level of entertainment from the com- 
mercial managers, whose business and pleasure it will be, then as now, 
to answer the demand. Then and thus only can the New Theatre attain 
a unique and progressive position. 

Therefore, both to the possible “National Theatre,” which must estab- 
lish by work its claim to be the authoritative representative of American 
dramatic art; and to the theatre of the nation, which must have definite 
example to help it attain to better things, it is at the moment of greatest 
importance to turn to a consideration of the New Theatre productions. 

The first did not foreshadow the millennium. A magnificent theatre, 
a company of players of, on the whole, very excellent possibilities, a pro- 
duction of that rarely produced tragedy, Antony and 
Cleopatra—and the total result was boredom. 

Yet this is not condemnation nor hopelessness. An in- 
stitution cannot spring forth a full-grown goddess from 
the mind of man, however strong the will and the impa- 
tience of the great American promoter. The New Theatre bears its limi- 
tations in its title. Not until that name is no longer fit can the theatre 
which bears it be entirely so. It is rumored that a president of Harvard 
once said to Leland Stanford, Jr., in answer to a question as to how much 
money it would require to build another such university, “You can buy 
similar buildings, but you cannot buy similar traditions.” This did not, 
however, prevent Mr. Stanford from founding his university ; and to-day 
it is a vital force in its home. It is not that traditions in themselves are 
necessarily of value; it is that they imply the mellowing influence of ex- 
perience. Time and this greatest, though most expensive, of teachers 
may well develop this newly born into a vital dramatic force. 

Only, its initial step was an error. The first and greater part of this 


“Antony and 
Cleopatra” 
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lay in its assignment of réles to its two chief performers. The choice 
of these players has been questioned by no one. Julia Marlowe is un- 
doubtedly the greatest poetic actress in America, and Edward H. Sothern 
stands practically alone here in his field. Certainly his one or two rivals 
stand as far below him as does he below the pinnacle. But even a great 
actress must have bounds to her ability. It was rather unexpected to find 
that Miss Marlowe’s lay on this side of the réle of the siren queen—but 
it was indisputable. Her Cleopatra was Shaw’s rather than Shakespeare’s : 
a hot-tempered Juliet rather than the “rare Egyptian” within whose 
power it lay to “make hungry where most she satisfied.” The poise, the 
sweep, the rich luxuriance of matured alluringness, she lost. Two fine 
moments she had: the scene with the messenger who brings the news of 
Antony’s second marriage—played splendidly by a man whose réle was 
" not listed on the programme—and her suicide. The blind abandon to in- 
terplaying grief and rage in the first case, and the dignified reserve of 
tragedy in the second, Miss Marlowe’s art was able to compass with 
success characteristic of her former achievements. But for the rest—she 
was out of age and nationality. And Mr. Sothern as Antony—the weak 
note he accomplished. But the cause for it, the overmastering surge of 
passion, and the rare contrasting gleams of his dying manhood—these 
he lost. We saw a fallen Antony, not an Antony falling from the heights 
which he was struggling feebly to regain. And so we missed the figure’s 
sweeping tragedy. 

Some of the other réles were well played: Miss Busley making a very 
appealing Charmian; Mr. McVay an effectively unpolished Enorbarbus ; 
and especially Mr. Balsar, an Eros poetically appealing to the eye, the 
ear and the intellect. But Antony and Cleopatra is a two-part play. The 
other characters are merely background for these two colossal figures, 
standing out as the link between private passion and universal doom. 
Producers may justify its performance only by making sure that they 
have two actors capable of filling—and this word is used advisedly— 
these two gigantic réles. That the New Theatre management did not, 
was its initial mistake. 

The next lay in the choice of this play at all. Why? It is fairly par- 
donable to desire to start such an institution with Shakespeare, still con- 
sidered, in spite of Ibsen, the greatest of all dramatists. Besides, it is of 
importance to use Shakespeare’s plays as fully as possible while they 
last. One by one they are retiring to the honor and endearment of the 
shelf. There is still enough magic in his name to induce some one, at in- 
tervals, to lose energy and money in a foredoomed attempt to make a suc- 
cess of the performance of a “history,” or some more rarely produced 
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piece. But one scarcely expects the New Theatre not to realize that these 
rarely produced plays should be the never-produced ; that they have been 
outdistanced, no blame to them, by the conditions of our stage. Of course, 
those Shakespearean plays still fit for production would have none of the 
artificial effect of novelty. What of that? Is not a good Romeo and Juliet, 
though ever so familiar, better than an ou+worn Antony and Cleopatra, 
though new with age? The latter tragedy, with its kaleidoscope of 
scenery, is next to impossible on our stage to-day; and will be entirely so 
to-morrow. Is the progressive stage to become antiquarian? It is not a 
trivial question, but one to be very seriously considered in the selection 
of other old plays for revival. Many of them are very fine in the comfort 


of an easychair, but have entirely lost strength enough to walk across 
the boards. 


In encouraging contrast to this performance was the production of 
John Galsworthy’s Strife. Here is a play instinct with the present-day 
absorbing struggle between capital and labor, a struggle 
that is more than a temporary one between one faction 
“Strife” and another, that is one groping forth to a dim but 
glorious future, when it may be possible to practise, as 

well as to preach, the teachings of Christ. 

That Mr. Galsworthy realizes this, is the greatest message of his play. 
Before he is a socialist he is a dramatist ; and with the dramatic sympathy 
and understanding, he presents to us both sides of the conflict in a thor- 
oughly unprejudiced manner. If we approach the production in the same 
spirit, we can also sympathize with each faction, so humanly and ten- 
derly is each portrayed. But because he is a good dramatist, he is a better, 
bigger socialist. It is his very broad, unbiassed outlook that causes his 
conclusion to be the more impressive and convincing. He is no bigoted par- 
tisan railing at people on the other side of a wall, through which he can- 
not see, because of the condition of people on this side of the wall, among 
whom he is mingling. Rather he sits above, and by the aid of the spiritual 
X-ray, the exclusive possession of the great dramatic sympathy, sees 
into the souls on both sides of the wall—and then pronounces prophecy. 

The story is that of a strike bringing much suffering to both comba- 
tants, a strike prolonged against the will of these combatants by the ideal- 
istically blind persistence of the head of each side. Finally these heads 
are both overthrown, and the strike is settled on the same terms of com- 
promise as were suggested months before. Both leaders are broken men: 
they have lost their pride; one has lost his wife and the other his health ; 
and both have failed in the struggle for their ideal. Otherwise, things 
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are exactly as before. “That’s where the fun comes in,” is the last line 
of the play. 
The programme prints the following in regard to this piece: 

. the author holds no brief for either side. . . . Its message 
[is] . . . that it is only by mutual and fair-minded concession, that the 
enormous suffering and financial waste involved in such conflicts between 
capital and labor can be avoided.” And the critics, having read, have been 
hypnotized into acquiescence. But it is nevertheless untrue, or but par- 
tially true. The author speaks his decision in unmistakable lines through- 
out the play. “There can be only one master, capital or labor,” both of the 
leaders admit. Therefore a conclusion leaving two masters cannot be final. 
“Roberts says a working-man’s life is all a gamble, from the time he’s 
born to the time he dies. He says that when a working-man’s baby’s born, 
it’s a toss-up from breath to breath whether it ever draws another, and so 
on, all his life; and when he comes to be old, it’s the workhouse or the 
grave.” This is another uncontradicted statement in the play. Could the 
author of that endorse a continuance of such a state? And then, read the 
meaning-fraught words of the very man who brings the compromise about, 
and says the already quoted closing line. He is addressing the strikers ; 
“T’ve been through it all, I tell you; the brand’s on my soul yet,” he says. 
“I didn’t say they were paid enough; I said they were paid as much as 
the furnace men in similar works elsewhere.” And, finally, the most im- 
portant statement in the play: “I don’t say you go too far for that which 
you’re entitled to, but you’re going too far for the moment.” Is that a 
message of eternal compromise? No; it is the same message that his 
brother socialist, Shaw, puts forth in his masterpiece, Major Barbara. A 
little individual socialism is helpless, hopeless and ruinous under the 
present social system. The goal is entire social change. That is the only 
help for these evils. It is for that great goal we must strive.” Yes, he ad- 
vocates compromise—but only as a preachment against the belief in a 
compromise between the two social régimes. No, he doesn’t take sides 
between capital and labor—but only because he stands above, and realizes 
that all mankind must labor, and that the solution of difficulties lies not 
in strife, but in co-operation. His play is a note prophesying the harmony 
of a glorious future, a big note, and one that will greatly help the New 
Theatre in its claim for intellectual and spiritual uplift. 

The highest praise that can be granted to the management, after that 
for the selection of this moving, well-wrought, intensely interesting 
drama, is that the portrayal of it equals the writing of it. Miss Forbes- 
Robertson, to be sure, is of too essentially a gentle, sweet disposition to 
picture the native force of the capitalist’s daughter; but the rest of the 
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cast were so thoroughly adequate, that to give praise wherever due would 
result almost in a reprinting of the entire, somewhat long, list of per- 
formers, and of the unlisted, vividly managed mob. It must, therefore, 
suffice to single out those whose achievements signalized the surmounting 
of the greatest difficulties. Among these were Mr. A. E. Anson, whose 
Cesar in the first production was a noteworthy piece of sincere and dig- 
nified action. As Edgar Anthony, the son of the capitalist, with a “senti- 
mental” belief in a responsibility the directors bore to their workmen, 
which finally asserted itself in triumph over his private filial love, he 
brought before us with a few deft strokes a figure of commanding sin- 
cerity, and of moving, though never sentimental, appeal. He is an actor 
of fine presence, intelligence, poise, and adaptability to both modern and 
poetical work—an acquisition of whom those who have engaged him may 
be proud. Then there was the very effective work of Mr. Louis Calvert 
as the capitalist idealist. The part called for him to be seated during 
almost all the time he appeared ; yet from his chair he succeeded in send- 
ing forth over the footlights the impression of the dominant, immovable 
force he was, without once spoiling the picture by over-emphasis. It was 
a delightful and significant contrast to the emphatic caricatures of “the 
big man” that have been recently so frequently behind the footlights. 
But the greatest art of all was Mr. Albert Bruning’s impersonation of 
the leader of the workmen. That was really an impersonation, a getting 
within the person. The idealistic fervor was fully portrayed, without 
abating a whit in the depiction of the man of such an environment. 
Costly jewels do not always come in velvet boxes, and Mr. Bruning knows 
how to make the soul shine while the manner scratches. His Roberts was 
a thinker and a dreamer— but he was not a Hamlet. He was an orator, 
but not a Mark Antony. And he was a tender lover, too, but not a Romeo. 
In short, he lacked poise, restraint and breeding—and yet he was one of 
God’s elect. It was a task that would tax the capabilities of the greatest 
actor, and one that he accomplished entirely. From the time, some few 
years ago, that Mr. Bruning made a three-minute part in The Reckoning 
stand out superbly, through increasingly important réles which he has 
mastered equally well, he has been steadily advancing to the front. Now 
he is there. , 

There is one minor point which might easily be improved in this pro- 
duction. The scene has been transferred from England to America. 
Why, then, has not the dropping of h’s been entirely eliminated in the 
adaptation? This may seem hair-splitting. But details make art; and in 
a production that is such a splendid achievement it seems unfortunate to 
have any point overlooked. Edward Goodman. 





BOOKS AND MEN 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF RICHARD WATSON 
GILDER 


WE in America live in the present, because we have no past. Nations, 
like women, without a past are at a disadvantage from the point of view 
of the poet. Bernard Shaw has said of us that we still live in the eight- 
eenth century. I am willing to abide by his verdict. Our culture is even 
younger than our country. One century comprehends our entire literary 
history. 

Our literature is a forced plant. Public taste has not kept pace with 
its growth. That is very unfortunate. To my mind the function of art 
is to provide caviare for the general. Our populace have not yet developed 
a propensity for the literary delicatesse. In our vulgarian Hall of Fame 
Poe and Whitman are still without honor. 

But our youthfulness is not without compensation. I look forward 
to wonderful things among our people. The awakening of America will 
be more startling than the awakening of China. 

And there is this also: Goethe and Schiller seem far removed from the 
latter-day German. The figures of Shakespeare and of Milton loom up 
shadow-like in the obscure distance. 

We are still in close touch with our classics. Two: Mark Twain and 
Henry James are contemporary with ourselves. There are men still 
among us who have lunched with Whitman and dined with Poe. We are 
still within hail, so to say, of our immortal dead. 

One whose own voice is now hushed was the friend of them all. The 
history of Richard Watson Gilder’s friendships is the history of American 
literature. With the single exception of Poe he has been in living touch 
with all the lords of song in our literary peerage. 

If Mr. Gilder had never prisoned in rhythm the white loveliness of 
his vision, his companionships would suffice to carry his name to posterity. 

The celebrated Friday evenings at Gilder’s house have been for forty 
years the only American equivalent of the French salon. His home has 
been the battlefield of bright spirits. Poets and presidents have met there 
on equal ground. 

A queer little house near Fourth Avenue and Fourteenth Street is the 
place where Mr. and Mrs. Gilder have held their first jour fixe. The 
building itself has passed through three metamorphoses, having been at 
various times a stable, a poet’s mansion and a clubhouse. Gilder in- 
habited this strange edifice for almost fourteen years. It is the birthplace 
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of the Society of American Artists, amalgamated subsequently with 
the Academy of Fine Arts. 

Within the precincts of this house Stanford White, Saint Gaudens 
and La Farge were frequent and welcome guests. Walt Whitman has 
many times crossed its threshold. R. H. Stoddard and James Russell 
Lowell, both intimate friends of the Gilders were often seen there. Low- 
ell, by the way, was the first to recognize the high poetic endowment of 
Mr. Gilder. “You,” he exclaimed, “write in my spirit.” 

Those who were unable to present themselves in the flesh communed 
with the Gilders at least in spirit. In those days letter-writing was still 
considered an art. Longfellow, Whittier, Margaret Fuller and Emerson 
were in ardent correspondence with Mr. and Mrs. Gilder. Mrs. Gilder 
possesses over one hundred letters from Lowell, each of which begins 
with a different rhyme on her name—a task that would have baffled even 
the author of Faustine. 

Walt Whitman was almost an obsession in Gilder’s life. He felt the 
tremendous and virile power of the “good gray poet,” but the militant 
Puritan in him shrank instinctively from certain aspects of Whitman’s 
life and art. We must remember that Gilder was the son of a clergyman, 
reared in New England traditions. Strange as it may seem to us, his 
unwavering loyalty to the author of Leaves of Grass required qualities 
that were almost heroic. . 

“T shall always be proud,” he once said to me, “that I continued on 
terms of social amenity with Whitman.” Of course that is not the way 
we would put it. To-day Whitman is a world-figure. His detractors are 
scattered as chaff before the wind of time. We must understand the 
limitations of Gilder’s environment in order to understand the generosity 
of his attitude toward Whitman. 

Whitman himself, as Horace Traubel has testified, appreciated Gil- 
der’s nobility. 

One could not converse with Gilder for half an hour without feeling 
the contact through him with our honored dead. A little word here and 
there, an epigram, perhaps, or an anecdote, brought them humanly 
nearer to us. 

Among the many curious literary relics he possessed—it breaks my 
heart to have to employ the past tense in writing of Gilder—are certain 
still unpublished letters of Poe’s and a death-mask of Keats. 

But Richard Watson Gilder was not linked only to the past. He lives 
in the hearts of our younger poets as he lived in the hearts of Lowell 
and Whitman. Moody, Woodberry, Robinson—who shall count the 
names ?—all are his debtors. 
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No inconsiderable portion of his busy life was given to the six hun- 
dred poems submitted to him every month as the editor of the Century. 
He was the most generous of critics. His life is one long tribute to others. 

His poems are mostly consecrated to the praise of his idols. Unlike 
the poems of Elizabethan and Latin writers, they were not insincere flat- 
teries of some wealthy Mecenas, but spontaneous and sincere outbursts of 
admiration. He sang Carl Schurz, Wagner, Emma Lazarus, Saint Gau- 
dens and MacDowell. Of these poems his tribute to MacDowell is per- 
haps the most eloquent: 

Rejoice! Rejoice! 
The New World has new music, and a voice. 

Gilder believed in his country; he overestimated its literature. Once 
in a pessimistic mood I had spoken ill of contemporaneous American 
verse. Gilder insisted that we have many poets of considerable achieve- 
ment. 

“Among eight thousand poems sent to me every year,” he said, “there 
are many extraordinary poctical compositions. But there are so many 
that the individual accomplishment is almost lost sight of. We have not 
few poets, but many. Poetry, in a word, has become more democratic.” 

Gilder’s love for poetry was not confined to America. He was a mem- 
ber—an honorary member—of the league of Provencal poets. 

“T cannot tell you,” Mrs. Gilder once said to me, “how proud Richard 
was when he was introduced there as ‘Monsieur le Poéte.’” 

“Yes,” Gilder remarked with a little pathetic smile, “you see I had 
come from a country where it is almost an insult to call a man a poet, 
because it implies a mild interrogation of his sanity.” 

Richard Watson Gilder was an editor and a civic reformer, but at 
heart and always, a poet,—a poet, moreover, of no mean achievement. He 
often permitted his enthusiasm for others to obscure his own gifts. Thus 
he always proclaimed his brother-in-law, Charles de Kay, a greater poet 
than himself. 

The public rejected De Kay’s poetical offerings, and I cannot but in- 
dorse for once the majority verdict, although the minority who ap- 
plauded his efforts includes Emma Lazarus and Emerson. The latter 
remarked to Emma Lazarus once: “De Kay has at least two people who 
believe in him—you and me. That is more than I had in the beginning 
of my career, when not even my brother had faith in me.” 

Perhaps the French may discover De Kay some day for America, 
as they have discovered Poe. Gilder tirelessly proclaimed his genius, but 
his voice was lost in the wilderness of indifference. 

Personally Gilder was shy and retiring; he loathed publicity. Only 
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one man before me has ever been indiscreet enough to “write up” Gilder 


and his salon. That man was Walt Whitman. Let me add, however, that 
Gilder sanctioned my indiscretion. 


There was still another element that, through its absence, mars the 
authenticity of Gilder’s poetic achievement. His ingrained Puritanical 
prejudices filled him with an ineradicable dislike for the passional in 
literature. It has been said of him that he reached beauty through good- 
ness. But the full-blown rose of song is always scented with passion. 

Swinburne put his passion into his verse. Gilder spent his passion in 
tenement-house reform and in social service. That is why his life is in- 
finitely greater than his poetry. 


When Nineveh, my collection of verse, was published, I received a 
letter from Gilder that I shall treasure forever as a monument of the 
nobility of his soul and the generosity of his genius. But it is also a 


human document. I may perhaps be pardoned for quoting extracts from 
his letter ; for in these lines he lives: 


My pEAR Mr. Viereck: The reason I have not before written is that I felt 
I had so much to say about your poems that I was in the condition of one choked 
in the utterance. . . . I have read and reread the book. . . . Of the things 
that you know perpetually will repel me I imagine it hardly worth while, or use- 
ful, for me to say anything. You would discount, naturally, anything I might 
say—and turn for justification to brilliant precedent and the praise of bright 
minds. Let me nevertheless be true to that which I am sure you do not despise 
in me... 

There are all sorts and ways of dealing in art with the sex phenomena—some 
extremely legitimate. I don’t object to the nude, but to the disgusting, to some- 
thing that suggests a bad smell; or to a certain self-satisfaction in the parade 
of a knowledge of vice. . . . I am saying this on general principle and looking 
over the whole range of modern literature. If you doubt that I have a pretty 
strong stomach, see what Walt Whitman says about the way I treated him and 
his unblushing Leaves of Grass. . . . 

. . I have an immense respect for sin, but I cherish no illusion about the 
“roses and raptures of vice.” It is only an evidence of a certain grade in evolu- 
tion. The older I grow the more tolerant I find myself with “human frailty,” so 
called; with lack of control; with certain actions and thoughts showing that 
humanity is simply evolving slowly. I can forgive all this in myself—in others. 
But I have no illusions about it. On the other hand, the older I grow the more 
I become the militant purist. For I know that pure love is incomparably beyond 
lust; I know that the only sane aim in life is the noble, the well-nigh unattain- 
able best—and above all do I intensely feel that noblesse oblige applies primarily 
to the poets. You remember what Milton says in that wonderful passage: “I 
was confirmed in this opinion that he who would not be frustrate in his hope to 
write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem—that 
is a composition and pattern of the best.” 

Perhaps the nature in contemporary literature, on this side of the water, 
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leaning most to sensuous beauty, like Keats and Swinburne, was Lafcadio Hearn. 
It is most interesting, in his life and letters, to watch his development through 
the experience of true love and of fatherhood into absolute responsibility and 
devotion of character. He lived through illusion into the deepest realities. He 
now determined that his children should be brought into a knowledge and friend- 
ship of the “best and honorablest.” 


I seem to be pouring on your head a lot of pent-up thinking and feeling occa- 
sioned by various recent circumstances. Wherever it fits—if it fits at all—take 


it as an evidence of my anxious and great interest in your career. Where it 
doesn’t fit—apply it to some “other fellow who may need it.” 

I was saved some poetic errors by wise advice in my youth. I had some resent- 
ment at the time. Please “resent” as little as you can, and believe me 

Yours in the love of Beauty, in Art—and most of all in Poetry, 


R. W. GILDER. 

Here Mr. Gilder adds an afterword, one of the little things that em- 
phasize even more than this wonderful letter his genius for kindness. 
Ungracious as it may seem to say, his letter also illustrates why Richard 
Waison Gilder’s poetry—fine as it is—is not commensurate with his life. 

In the great circle of human experience those poets whose voices 
reverberate through ages have expressed every segment—whether purple 
or golden, sombre and bright. They have not banished evil from the 
domain of art: they have banned only vulgarity; not necessarily the 
description of vulgarity, but vulgarity in the description. 

We are all instruments in the hands of the Unknown God who directs 
our activities toward some hidden and wonderful end. There is a mysteri- 
ous unity in all God-ward endeavor; grossness, which has had no place 
in Gilder’s dream, had no place in theirs. Being a Puritan by blood and 
tradition, he could never fully realize that the things of the flesh are 
no less holy than the things of the spirit. But for this one limitation 
Richard Watson Gilder would have been as great a poet as he was a man. 

There are many things I would have liked to have said to him, had 
I known that the end was so near. But death, as Wilde has remarked, 
is one of the few things that we cannot explain away. Let me conclude 
with some verses I dedicated to Gilder; he always liked them ; they were 
his favorites among my poems. He himself was their inspiration: they 
embody an unforgettable afternoon at the National Arts Club. I have 
attempted to express in them, however imperfectly, his poetic faith and 
my own: 

CONSOLATION 
TO RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


TuHE sun-god in his robe of gold 
That trails the argent clouds upon 
One day shall be a story told, 
And hidden in oblivion. 
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The thunder of his chariot 

Seems but as playing on a lute 
To the Most High who careth not 

If all the starry mouths be mute. 


Yea, when the cosmic cycles ring 
No more around the Central Throne, 
Shall not the Void beyond Him sing 
His praise in monstrous monotone? 


The earth and her constellate peers 
Are fleeting as an evening chime, 
And the irrevocable years 
Roll down the cataract of time. 


Yet are we not all dust; the night, 
By Love’s own breath made exquisite, 
Shall for a space in passion’s might 
Conjoin us with the Infinite. 


And though the planets falling reel 
We shall escape the primal curse, 
And in immortal numbers feel 
The heart-beat of the Universe. 


George Sylvester Viereck. 


AN AMERICAN CRITIC ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE’ 


Tue history of literary criticism in the American branch of English 
literature is yet to be written. Perhaps it is not yet quite worth writing. 
It has been outlined by Mr. William Morton Payne in his volume in 
the Wampum Series, and it makes an honorable showing in the interest- 
ing specimens which the editor chose to justify his survey. Emerson had 
the critical faculty, although he never practised as a critic of letters pure 
and simple. Poe had flashes of insight, although his culture was shallow 
and his limitations were narrow. Lowell had the gift of the winged 
phrase, although he is independent rather than original. Stedman was 
large-minded and well equipped, but perhaps a trifle placid and a little 
complacent. In their several degrees they were all competent ; they were 
free from Landor’s reproach and they did not “admire by tradition and 
criticise by caprice.” And most of them were exempt from the traditional 


*American Prose Masters. By W. C. Brownell. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. r 
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American tendency to overpraise our own, to exalt native geese into swans 
of Avon—a tendency which might be called provincial if parochial did 
not immediately present itself as more exactly descriptive. When we re- 
mind ourselves that the American branch of English literature can count 
only a scant century of life—since Irving published Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York just a hundred years ago—we have no reason to be 
painfully dissatisfied with our contribution to literary criticism, which is 
relatively as important as our contribution to poetry. While competent 
book-reviewing is never common, genuine criticism is always very rare. 
And we may now esteem ourselves fortunate that our present possession 
of Mr. Henry James and of Mr. W. C. Brownell puts us in a position 
where we may contemplate the British branch of English literature with- 
out envy. In this latest book dealing with half-a-dozen American Prose 
Masters, Mr. Brownell has dissected Mr. James; and it would be delight- 
ful if we might hope for an essay from Mr. James, returning the com- 
pliment. Mr. Brownell has here declared that Mr. James “is not merely 
detached; his detachment is enthusiastic,” and that “he is ardently 
frigid.” No doubt, Mr. James would find many brilliant and subtle 
things to say about Mr. Brownell; but never would he assert that his 
critic is frigid. Detached Mr. Brownell may be, or at least, honestly disin- 
terested. He does not hold a brief for or against any of the authors whom 
he analyzes. He is judicial always as well as judicious; and although 
he may seem a little chilly toward Hawthorne, and almost icy toward Poe, 
he is compensatingly warm toward Cooper and Emerson. Mr. Brownell 
is quite as clever as Mr. James, quite as capable of the pungent phrase 
and of the unforgettable epithet, quite as swift in opening unsus- 
pected vistas ; but he is like Mr. James again in that his cleverness never 
exists for its own sake only; it is never thrust forward violently; it is 
never that disagreeable thing, mere cleverness, which Mr. La Farge has 
defined as “merely the intelligence working for the moment without a 
background of previous thought or strong sentiment.” Mr. Brownell is 
no purveyor of quick-lunch literature, inexpensive and indigestible. In- 
deed, what is perhaps the most obvious characteristic of his criticism is 
that it is always based on strong sentiment and that it has always an 
ample background of previous thought. | 

The reproach that he brings here against Lowell—that the author 
of Among My Books tended to what was after all only a personal re- 
phrasing of generally accepted views, because he had “the kind of inde- 
pendence which even in reflecting makes its own the general consensus” — 
no one could urge against Mr. Brownell himself. He not only does his 
own thinking but he does it abundantly and incessantly. There is no 
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trace of intellectual laziness in any of these essays; they are of intellect 
all compact ; they are examples of a very athletic cerebration. Mr. Brow- 
nell keeps the constitution of his mind sound by constantly exercising his 
mental muscles. His gray matter is ever in motion. And this is no un- 
important fact in measuring his merits as a critic. The defect of most 
criticism is that the writers have not taken the trouble to think; they are 
content to accept the current opinion and to echo their forerunners, 
spending their strength mainly in finding pretty phrases in which to say 
ditto to these predecessors, instead of husbanding it for the strenuous 
effort to ascertain what really needed to be said. Sainte-Beuve once 
asserted that “most men have not read those whom they judge; they 
have a ready-made opinion got by word of mouth, one scarcely knows 
how.” It is not enough that the critic should have the fourfold qualifica- 
tion of his art, that he should have insight and equipment, sympathy and 
disinterestedness—and how rarely is this quadruple qualification attained ! 
Even when the critic is thus adequately furnished, he cannot function 
as he ought if he flinches from the solid labor of reading all the works 
of all the authors he has undertaken to deal with, and if he shrinks from 
the even solider labor of arranging and relating and co-ordinating the 
ultimate results of this fatiguing perusal. He cannot neglect the less 
known and less important writings since these may prove to be the most 
suggestive and significant; he must master them all, however unequal 
or however wearisome. And this is a counsel of perfection that very 
few critics take to heart. They are prone to content themselves with a 
study of the masterpieces only or at best of the salient books of the 
author they are investigating, not pursuing him into the recesses of his 
works where they might hope to surprise his secret. And it is honest 
hard work of this strenuous kind which Mr. Brownell has not sought 
to avoid in his effort to revalue the prose masters of our later literature, 
Victorian and American. He is able to submit a revaluation, because 
he has weighed and measured each of his subjects, as a whole, in the 
length and breadth and mass of their works. 

Mrs. Brookfield recorded the advice which Carlyle gave Tom Taylor 
in regard to a proposed lecture: “Just say what you think ;—but find 
out first what you do think, if that be practicable.” This book on Amer- 
ican Prose Masters, like its immediate predecessor on Victorian Prose 
Masters, is evidence that Mr. Brownell has found it practicable to dis- 
cover what he thinks about a dozen of the foremost men of letters who 
have illustrated our language in the past three or four score years. 
And his thinking has been thorough and thorough-going. It is his own 
opinion he has here set forth, absolutely his own; it is in no sense a 
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repercussion of the opinions generally held by his predecessors. He has 
mastered the writings of each of the authors and he has weighed them, not 
by local and temporary standards, but by the test of the universal and the 
permanent. With his own eyes he has sized them up—to use an expressive 
Americanism ; but he has reached his result only by setting these writers 
of the New World over against the best that the Old World has to show. 
There is nothing provincial or parochial in his scale of measurement; 
and he does not compare his American subjects with British contem- 
poraries only, he gauges them also by the writers of other languages and 
of other centuries. His equipment for criticism is both broad and deep— 
although his cosmopolitanism has not prevented his being most at home 
in his own country. 

Yet it may be that there is a certain significance in the fact that this 
volume of studies of half-a-dozen American prose-writers was preceded 
by a volume of studies of half-a-dozen Victorian prose-writers. The re- 
lation between the British branch of English literature and the American 
branch must ever be intimate; and there is disadvantage in considering 
the one without keeping the other in mind always. I remember that 
Stedman said to me twenty years ago that he had written his book on 
the Victorian poets chiefly that he might afterward feel free to write a 
corresponding book on the American poets. This may also have been an 
unconscious motive of Mr. Brownell’s; and there is no denying the wisdom 
of the sequence. It is best to begin with the remoter theme and thus to 
broaden the outlook before undertaking the domestic survey. The dili- 
gent study of the British authors of the same period, who use the same 
language and who have inherited many of the same traditions and most 
of the same tendencies, who are like us in many ways and yet unlike us 
in not a few—a little more than kin and less than kind—this may be a 
necessary prerequisite to an adequate estimating of American authors. It 
cannot fail to be helpful in correcting the natural temptation to take 
observations from the longitude of Washington only ;—and perhaps the 
suggestion may be ventured that there would be a corresponding advan- 
tage to the British critic in a similar study of American authors, if he 
wishes to escape from the limitations of the longitude of Greenwich. 

These essays of Mr. Brownell’s are evaluations of certain American 
writers of prose. But they are really revaluations. That is to say, they 
are his very personal opinions, formed after careful consideration and 
often in disaccord with the ready-made opinions got by word of mouth, 
which we find floating about in our current criticism. Some of these 
individual opinions are so sharply opposed to those generally received 
that they will arouse swift antagonism. Most of them, even of those 
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least acceptable, are likely to establish themselves in time; and no his- 


torian of our brief American literature will be at liberty hereafter to 
repeat the complacent and undiscriminating eulogy of Poe and of Haw- 
thorne, without reckoning with Mr. Brownell’s searching analysis of the 
deficiencies of these notable writers. And there is an ardent sincerity as 
well as an arduous honesty in his examination of Emerson and of Lowell 
which no one can fail to recognize, however dissatisfied he may be with 
Mr. Brownell’s conclusions. Mr. Brownell is not a literary historian and 
he is not a literary biologist; he is a critic pure and simple. Questions of 
literary evolution, discussions of the development of special forms—the 
historical novel, for example, or the short-story—these things interest 
him not at all. His eye is fixed not on the history of the literary art, but 
solely on the product of the literary artists whom he is considering. How 
they came to be what they are he neglects, to focus his instrument on 
what they are at the moment when he is examining them. 

And this examination is searching and sweeping. Mr. Brownell is the 
acutest of critics; indeed, acuteness, sheer penetration—this is his most 
marked characteristic, whether he is dealing with French art or with 
American literature. It must be a score of years ago that he said to me 
once, “I don’t care what they call my criticisms—so long as they don’t 
call them trenchant!” This revealed the instinctive shrinking of an 
adroit and delicate artist in criticism from confusion with the vulgar 
self-seekers who strive to attract attention to themselves by the cheap 
trick of contradicting all current opinions. It was this type which Long- 
fellow may have had in mind when he declared that “a censorious critic 
is often like a boy sharpening a pen-knife ;—the blade suddenly closes 
and cuts his fingers.” Trenchant Mr. Brownell’s criticism may not be, 
for that connotes the careless stroke of a cavalry sabre, whereas his in- 
strument of analysis is rather the scalpel, with its fine edge in the hand 
of the expert practitioner, carving only where there is a morbid growth. 

But if not trenchant, Mr. Brownell’s criticism is keen; it is incisive, 
and on occasion it can be cutting. That is to say, it is sometimes a little 
unsympathetic. For example, he makes out a strong case against Poe; 
and for the moment he is almost convincing. But if Poe stands for no 
more than is here allowed him, why did Mr. Brownell waste his energy in 
the needless dissection? Absolutely destructive in his analysis of Poe, 
Mr. Brownell is almost disintegrating, to say the least, in his criticism 
of Hawthorne. But here he allows the Scarlet Letter to deserve its repu- 
tation; and so he justifies the labor he has bestowed on its author. 
While he sets Poe and Hawthorne on a lower plane than that on which 
they have been generally placed, not only at home but abroad, he lifts 
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Cooper up to a higher position than that generally allowed. He is clearly 
successful in his massing of evidence to prove that Cooper is a lordly 
figure, looming large in the literature of the nineteenth century—a larger 
figure than Hawthorne, for one, larger in build, larger in outlook, larger 
in knowledge of humanity. And Mr. Brownell is as shrewd in dealing 
with Cooper as he is sympathetic, and he even makes it clear that 
Cooper’s “remorseless redundancy” is indeed “an element of his illusion.” 
But in all these essays he is forever seeking the significant fact and the 
illuminating detail; and then he is alert always to relate these details 
and these facts to the central idea which sustains the criticism and 
which serves to elucidate and to interpret its subject. 

These essays in criticism have appeared from time to time in the mag- 
azines; but in this preliminary publication they were sadly truncated. 
The leisurely fulness of Mr. Brownell’s analytic method is incompat- 
ible with the Procrustean limitations of the modern magazine, which can 
yield only a few pages to any one topic, even when that topic is of prime 
literary importance and even when it is treated by a writer of the highest 
distinction. These studies in literature can be properly appreciated only 
now that we have them in their large amplitude as their author originally 
conceived them. It is only now that they appear all together in a book by 
themselves without omission or condensation that we are able to perceive 
the solidity of their structure and the organic articulation of their sev- 
eral parts. What Mr. Brownell has to say about any author is not said 
at random, au courant de la plume (as he might be tempted to put it). 
There is none of the “fine confused feeling” which one cannot help ob- 
serving in the critical papers of Lowell, for example, and also, of Mr. 
James, both of them always a little haphazard in the scattering of their 
good things. In Mr. Brownell’s papers there is perfect co-ordination of the 
several parts; and every position taken is supported with unswerving 
logic. And in the table of contents the subdivisions of every essay are 
frankly indicated. For example, the heads of the criticism of Lowell are 
Improvisation, Personality, Culture, Criticism, Style, and Poetry; and 
those of the criticism of Emerson are National Character, Moral Great- 
ness, Intellect, Philosophy, Culture, Style, Poetry, and The Essays. 

In almost every paper Mr. Brownell makes a formal study of the style 
of the writer he is dealing with. To style, indeed, he is singularly sensi- 
tive. His own style is less involved than it was in his earlier books; and 
it is seen at its best in the best essay in the book, that on Emerson. Such 
involutions as there are appear to be the necessary result of Mr. Brownell’s 
intellectual honesty, which causes him to recoil from any statement which 
may seem too sweeping, too “trenchant.” He feels it his duty always to 
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insert the qualifications and extenuations suggested by his intellectual 
insight and his intellectual sincerity. Macaulay once declared that the 
highest compliment he had ever received was from the proof-reader of his 
History, who asserted that he had never had to reread any passage to 
grasp its full meaning. This compliment could not be paid to Mr. Brow- 
nell—perhaps because his mind is subiler than Macaulay’s and less will- 
ing to be satisfied with bold, broad statements. It must be noted also 
that although Mr. Brownell has assimilated the methods of the foremost 
French critics, he is sometimes satisfied to express himself without taking 
thought of all his readers as conscientiously as the social instinct of the 
best French essayists would force them to do. This is probably the 
explanation of his dropping in a French or a Latin word or two now and 
again, a trick which a Parisian critic would avoid, since no writer is 
justified in assuming that all his readers will feel the exact force of any 
foreign phrase. It is strange that so expert a master of English as Mr. 
Brownell should on occasion seem unwilling to wrestle with his own 
tongue to bend it to his bidding. 

Yet these are trifling blemishes of a style solid in texture and rich in 
tone. Mr. Brownell’s criticism may be achromatic, but it is never colorless. 
There is no questing of fine phrases independently effective, no mere 
epigram hunting. He is in search of life; and he would accept George 
Eliot’s dictum that “life is not rounded in an epigram.” His papers are 
not open to the objection urged by Mr. Goldwin Smith when he declared 
that “criticism is becoming an art of saying fine things.” Although Mr. 
Brownell’s criticism is free from this reproach, he does say fine things 
not a few; and it is easy to single out specimen bricks, each of which is 
solidly built into the well-planned structure. For example he tells us that 
Cooper “had the great advantage, associated with his deficiency of not 
being a writter from the first, of having been first a man. . . . He 
knew men as Lincoln knew them—which is to say, very differently from 
Dumas and Stevenson.” Here is another apt remark from the same 
paper: “Between 1825 and 1850, New England, always the apex, had 
become also the incubus of our civilization, and called loudly for the 
note-taking of a chiel from beyond its borders. Cooper performed that 
service. And it is to be counted to him for patriotism.” 

The opening words of the second essay are equally characteristic: 
“Hawthorne is so exceptional a writer that he has been very generally 
esteemed a great one.” A later sentence is as good; Hawthorne “did not 
find sermons in stones; he had the sermons already; his task was to find 
the stones to fit them.” And there is implacable felicity in the assertion 
that two of Hawthorne’s foremost female characters, Zenobia and Mir- 
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iam, “linger in one’s memory as brunettes rather than as women.” Per- 
haps nothing more penetrating has ever been said about Hawthorne 
than this: “Thus both his ancestral fatalism and his transcendental en- 
vironment obscured for him the fact that he had an extraordinary 
amount of talent which it behooved him to cultivate, and magnified his 
consciousness of having a particular kind of talent which it amused him 
to exercise.” In dwelling on the influence which Edward Everett’s ora- 
tory exerted on Emerson, Mr. Brownell points out that “in the matter 
of style a writer never fully recovers from his early admirations; they 
are such, doubtless, because his nature responds to them.” And what 
could be more piquant than this from the section on Emerson’s poetry ?— 
“He seems to have rented a lodge on the slopes of Parnassus, and never 
to have taken the fee of it, and his home is elsewhere. Well, then, on 
Olympus, perhaps? Certainly, of the two, yes.” 

Toward Poe, as has been said, Mr. Brownell is constitutionally un- 
sympathetic; but he is as acute and as sincere in dealing with him as 
in dealing with Cooper. “The false note is the one falsity he eschewed. 
Tinkling feet on a tufted carpet is nonsense, but it is not a false note 
in the verbal harmony of the Raven. In the Cask of Amontillado, the 
tone is like the click of malignant castanets.” And Poe’s heartiest ad- 
herents can scarcely evade the force of this: “In fact, his most charac- 
teristic limitation as an artist is the limited character of the pleasure 
he gives.” 

Perhaps the paper on Lowell is also a little unsympathetic, but it is 
honestly appreciative, even if we find the critic suggesting that the perusal 
of Lowell’s essays leaves us “tired finally of the undisputed thing said 
in such a witty way.” There is compensation for this, however, in the 
later remark that “a good deal of Lowell’s prose has the piquancy of 
Pegasus in harness.” And Lowell himself would have enjoyed this hit 
at the constant attitude of Mr. Henry James: “Cuvier lecturing on a 
single bone and reconstructing the entire skeleton from it is naturally 
impressive, but Mr. James often presents the spectacle of a Cuvier ab- 
sorbed in the positive fascinations of the single bone itself—yet plainly 
preserving the effect of a Cuvier the while.” In another passage in the 
same paper we are told that the interest in one of Mr. James’s later fic- 
tions “becomes analogous to that of a game in which the outcome rather 
than the pieces monopolizes the attention; it cannot be said that the 
pieces are not attentively described—some of them, indeed, are very 
artistically and even beautifully carved—but it is the moves that count 
most of all.” And with one more significant quotation this selection of 
pregnant sayings may conclude. Mr. Brownell tells us that in Mr. 
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James’s later novels “we have the paradox of an art attitude that is im- 
maculate with an art product that is ineffective.” To reread this is to 
raise again the malicious hope that in his turn Mr. James may be 
tempted to add another figure to his gallery of Partial Portraits. 
Brander Matthews. 


THE POET OF GALILEE’ 
I 


To disengage the personality of Jesus of Nazareth from the strange 
mists of time that have gathered about it, is a task at once most difficult 
and most daring. History grips the imagination ; the ecclesiastical Christ, 
the proclaimed of priest and pontiff, the figure upon gorgeous canvas or 
carven altar—he it is who obscures his humbler if diviner brother of the 
Galilean hills. Nor is this all. For, living in the stream of a civilization 
historically Christian, our very hearts have to suffer an estrangement from 
their instinctive selves before we can see even the narrative of the Synop- 
tics with an innocent and truly seeing eye. In sickness or sorrow, doubt 
or misgiving, there hovers before the hardest heart (from the ecclesiastical 
point of view) the ineffable figure of the Crucified. And such a spiritual 
moment will reveal itself, upon analysis, to have depended not upon the 
divine Son of Man, but upon the mythical Son of God. The rationalist 
of an older generation would contemn such intellectual corruptness ; the 
very militancy of that attitude, however, always prevented him utterly 
from discerning the object of his controversial search. It is obvious 
enough, then, of how much the clearest mind must divest itself before 
there can come to it any vision of the historical Jesus. 

The method of approach must be at once learned and naive: learned 
enough to disengage the authentic from the questionable, naive enough 
to see the authentic truly. Both of these requirements Professor Leonard 
has admirably met: the former quite naturally, the latter by a remark- 
able effort. The thinness of atmosphere in his pages is akin to that in 
Emerson’s—the rarefication that results from a vision that voluntarily 
discards history, mythology, convention, that casts aside all the spiritual 
symbols of the ages and sets out to create new ones. For that, in the last 
analysis, is the aim of such a book as The Poet of Galilee—to displace 
the historical symbol of Christ by the truly interpretative symbol of 
Jesus. An impossible task for the majority of mankind! Our ideals 


‘The Poct of Galilee. By William Ellery Leonard. Assistant Professor of 
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grow: they are not made. If they have grown wrong, so much the worse 
for them and for us. Just as surely, however, as they have grown wrong, 
will there always be spirits who attempt to set the crooked straight. The 


effort is a noble one. Absolutely almost futile, it may have relative values 
of the highest. 


II 


Professor Leonard’s precise point of view has never before been 
applied to the question. It has been foreshadowed. When Cole- 
ridge, for instance, asserted that the Bible so inevitably finds us, he 
meant to characterize that simplicity and vital immediacy of expression 
—a literary quality, of course—which gives especially to the sayings of 
Jesus their miraculous carrying power. And it is upon this literary qual- 
ity and upon the temperament from which it arose, that Professor, 
Leonard fixes his attention. His chapter-headings (with a few excep- 
tions) present a consciously ordered analysis of the powers and qualities 
of the poet. These powers and qualities he finds in Jesus, least convinc- 
ingly in his section on The Humorist, quite admirably in the sections on 
The Observer, The Seer, The Story-teller. 

Professor Leonard begins with a description of the poet’s seeing eye, 

the eye to which “the visible world exists,” and, reading closely the say- 
ings and parables, notes the observer in Jesus of those external symbols 
with which the poet works. He proceeds to find in the Poet of Galilee—a 
more conventional and obvious point—the boundless sympathy which is 
love, the transfiguring vision which is poetry and religion and philosophy. 
In the chapter, The Inspired, he announces very courageously, though 
perhaps questionably, his belief that 
the consecration of Jesus in its ultimate nature differed not from the conse- 
cration of Milton or Wordsworth: it was one with the consecration of the poet 
conscious of his aim. 
This would be an excellent solution of a difficult question. One cannot 
help suspecting, however, that in offering it the modern mind has been 
too busy, the historical imagination not busy enough. A direct and literal, 
commerce between the spirit of the chosen and the Eternal was probably 
as credible and as natural a conception to Jesus as it was to Isaiah, before 
or to Paul after him. It is in the section on The Story-teller that Profes- 
sor Leonard is most original ; it is here that he has made hie most genuine 
contribution to the study of Jesus. 

To regard the parables from a literary point of view, to note their 
highly concentrated effectiveness achieved by so fine an economy of artistic - 
means—that was a task worth undertaking. Its result should not be 
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lost sight of again. For, once suggested, the point of view leads to further 
study upon the basis of phenomena for once quite unquestionable. The 
parables are masterly bits of writing (or speech)—brief, pregnant, or- 
ganic. The fact that they are so brings the mind of Jesus before us on 
a side that is near, a side of human nobleness and effort. 

Enough has been said, necessarily in a fragmentary way, to show the 
stimulating qualities of Professor Leonard’s book. It is worth while to 


quote a single passage of some length which reveals method and temper 
better than further analysis. 


It is probably not literally true that he was tempted in all things just as 
we; it is probable that he never knew, as most of us know too well, the craving 
for praise of honorable achievement . . . the craving for social standing, for 
money to live generously, for a plot of land on which to set a house. . . . It is 
probable that he never felt to the full the mysterious power, old and fundamental 
as life, that depends on sex. And the domestic ties that, noble as they sometimes 
are, may yet divide disastrously for his individuality and for the world, a man’s 
duties between his vision of things beyond and his wife and children about him— 
these he never contracted. If in some ways, then, his life, in spite of its imag- 
inative comprehensiveness, was less varied in personal experience than Goethe’s or 
Shakespeare’s, his masterful singleness of purpose gave a unity to that life not 
often paralleled in history—a unity made perfect by a sacred martyrdom. 


III 


It is, evidently enough, a poet’ who speaks in the pages of The Poet 
of Galilee, a poet far too little recognized and one who, remarkable for 
many qualities of art and vision, is not the least remarkable for this: 
that he can be frankly ethical and yet noble and poetical in the highest 
sense. His verse when it deals with conduct does not repeat the law de- 
manded by civilized proprieties; his ethical vision is immediate. It has 
been suffered for, fought for, by both infraction and the joy that comes 
of obedience. It is the poet in Leonard, the poet who has deeply lived 
and suffered and achieved that gave him the right to interpret Jesus the 
sayer—the poet who, alone among American artists of the day, could have 
felt profoundly and written sincerely this declaration of a faith forever 
old and new: 

Success is character, as riches are 
In knowledge which no fire nor fraud can take; 
The good man, conscious of the morning star, 
Shall own all lands, as lovely for his sake; 
His station is with counsellors afar, 
Who for eternal justice work and wake. 
Ludwig Lewisohn. 
18onnets and Poems. By William Ellery Leonard. Boston. 1906. 
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LITERATURE OF POWER 


ABOUT once in every ten years there is laid upon the table a book that 
cannot be dissected with the ever-ready scissors and scalpel of the sur- 
geon-critic. Not that it is free of fault, but that by its sheer power it 
makes the reviewer forget his calling, leave the pale sanctum of his 
thoughts and become not only an interested spectator but a stirring ac- 
tor in its own behalf. From its pages, strong with sincerity and convic- 
tion, arises an actual physical foree—something pulsing and vital springs 
from the print and grips one like a powerful hand. Such a book is Doctor 
Rast, by James Oppenheim. Here in a series of interrelated short stories 
of our lower East Side (a ghetto without a gate) is disclosed through 
the central figure, a deus ex machina, a series of deep and stirring mes- 
sages, fusing and crystallizing that which all our shifting creeds and 
social struggles have been trying to express. Doctor Rast, although he is 
very real and altogether human, is more a symbol than a type—he is 
physician and friend, healer and helper, a saviour of the body and a 
minister to the soul; he represents the fight for belief and brotherhood, 
his voice is the modern cry for faith amidst bewildering doubts—his 
spirit is the modern hope amidst ten thousand despairs. 

It may be urged that sometimes the key is too passionate, even 
hysterical, to be wholly artistic, and were Art a stencilled pattern fur- 
nished by one school the criticism would be just. But Art is a multiple 
perplexity, and Literature is not the least puzzling of its complex divi- 
sions. In the history of Writing there have been, and are, two opposed 
styles; the one, that, for convenience, we call the “passive” school, and 
the other, the “active.” The “passive” writers receive a series of im- 
pressions and give us their records not merely graphically but phono- 
graphically—that is to say, not a solution, a philosophy, or an explana- 
tion but simply in an impersonal, aloof and purely detached manner. 
Among these inspired talking-machines are Boccaccio, Maupassant, 
Kipling and Ibsen. The “active” writers are not content with giving us 
the struggle, but fling themselves in the conflict as well. They take sides 
and standpoints; they argue and plead with their characters—they 
storm and rave at them; they drive to a definite end with a definite 
purpose even though they tear up mountains of verbiage and forests of 
rhetoric in their progress. Such zealots were Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
Hugo and Dickens. And Mr. Oppenheim is of their tribe—he comes 
from the line of fighters who seek the combat rather than those who 
pretend there is nothing for which to fight. And if in his earnestness 
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there are moments of stammering we are reminded that it is not Shake- 
speare alone that rants and Schiller that rages, but Life itself that be- 
comes inarticulate. When, therefore, a man with a message has such 
things to say as Mr. Oppenheim has in chapters like “Groping Chil- 
dren,” “A Fight Alone” and “The Family” he cannot ally himself with 
the tellers of tales and the diagnosticians of domestic dramas, be they 
ever so skilful and artistic. And if Art cannot make room for the Mes- 
sage it is more than likely that Art will be uncomfortably crowded by a 
force stronger than itself. 
Louis Untermeyer. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DRAMA 


In those interesting epochs before man listened effusively in the 
forum or silently in the cathedral, the drama stirred the human spirit 
deeply and surged skyward in the emotions. Since men have discon- 
tinued attendance at the lyceum or the church, the influence of the stage 
has once more risen into significance. Plays are looked to for the ex- 
position of creeds, dramatists for the creation of philosophies, actors for 
the manifestation of living souls. 

The European nations have met the demand. They have given their 
greatest literary men to the stage; they have encouraged the execution 
of the most virile and vital art of modernity in the form of plays, and 
their accomplishment has been worthy; indeed, Ibsen, Hauptmann, Su- 
derman, Hebbel, Shaw, Echegaray, D’Annunzio, Maeterlinck, Brieux, 
Strindberg, Tchekhov, Andreyev and the rest comprise a series which 
must rank before the masters in this art of every age, excepting only 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Calderon, and the three immortal Greeks. We are 
surely witnessing a great age of the drama, and, because of it, a note- 
worthy literary period. Many of the men are young, and numbers 
of the next generation loom brilliantly upon the horizon: so the end is 
not yet. 

The great ages of the drama have been the great literary ages of the 
world, the masters who created in dramatic form have been the giant 
figures of literary history. Yet when has such wealth as now been vested 
in a single generation? And not one American may we place upon the 
list! So much has been talked and written about the American Drama, 
and about the great American play. Well may we inquire whence come 
these encouraging vagaries. Are they founded in fact? Who shall tell 
the whereabouts of their cause? 
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There have, indeed, and especially within a year, been worthy plays 
put forth from the pens of American authors. The Easiest Way, Salva- 
tion Nell, the Fourth Estate, are powerful expositions of American 
problems in essentially dramatic mould. Only the first named is, however 
faultlessly wrought in character and incident, the others being often im- 
perfect and at times even ineffectual. But Mr. Walter’s masterpiece, tre- 
mendous as it is, has not that greatness of vision and fervor of idealism 
that we should look for from the master craftsman. Perhaps the most 
inherently American of any work produced thus far upon our stage is 
that of a notable poet, The Great Divide, by William Vaughn Moody.* 

When a play that has been produced is published, we are given an 
opportunity to step forth from the flare of footlights and the fascination 
of scene and costume and view in the calm gray of critical perusal what 
may have pleased us boundlessly in recital. After adjusting our general 
disappointment we arrive at realler values. 

An excellent play, The Great Divide is not a literary gem. But, in 
spite of its feeble, forced and badly fitted last act, it remains in reading a 
powerful conception faithfully wrought and effectively written. In it 
are found a sincerity and a sureness of touch that are absent from every 
other drama of our “Great West.” 

Have we in this the Great American Play? Scarcely that; surely not 
the work that shall publish the spirit of the New World to the Old, com- 
pletely, vigorously, fearlessly. Here is a play without “problem,” though 
there is, of course, the essential struggle, lacking which there can be no 
genuine stagecraft; a play which, unlike the greater European dramas, 
answers no question, meets no need in our own social or ethical life. It 
does not, like Ghosts or Man and Superman or Spring’s Awakening, give 
birth to new intellectual vistas in the audiences which witness its produc- 
tion. Yet, in the long run, is not, perhaps, that play even more important, 
from the standpoint of art, which is interesting and vital because of its 
inherent possessions of character and situation than because of any ex- 
traneous social, economic, moral, religious or other significance attaching 
to it? Not that Mr. Moody’s play is comparable with the just mentioned 
masterpieces of foreign giants, but, in searching for some worthy product 
of our own environment, we should hesitate to discard a work of power- 
ful characterization, thoroughly forceful conception, and purposeful and 
unhesitating execution. That unmistakable sincerity, that unyielding 
optimism which we have always believed, in spite of the disingenuousness 
of so much in American life, to be true and natural attributes of our 
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soil, are present powerfully in this play. In the technical weakness of its 
final scene these are still felt to rise triumphant, and it is these attributes 
especially from which we draw assurance that, according to our present 
accomplishment, The Great Divide is, at least, a Great American Drama. 
B. Russell Herts. 


EXPIATION 


HaAvE I been I, and you been you 
Since the world began; and have we two 
In forgotten lives been lovers true? 


Did our love grow in quiet ways, 
Or did we guard it through the maze 
Of some old city’s sinful days? 


Or did you come, a fierce-eyed Gaul, 
A foeman, to my father’s ball, 
And bear me off before them all? 


Did I, high on your tower wall, 
Dry-eyed, behold my kinsmen fall, 
Death-doomed upon your lances tall? 


Did we, perhaps, find life a boon 
In palace old, on still lagoon, 
Through many a dead Venetian June? 


Or is it that I brought you woe 
In some dim century long ago, 
That now you make me suffer so? 


If thus it be, I’ll pay the price 
In this life’s tears and sacrifice, 
And wait the next fall of the dice. 


Elinor Cook, 





SONG OF THE BRIDE TO BE 


A WOMAN'S EPITHALAMIUM 


O CLAIM me now, life calm and continent, 
Sweet winged and spiritual, sane and free, 
Give me that love for which my love is spent, 
Give me new strength for what I yield to thee. 
Into his arms I go with confidence, 
A maiden, yet a woman for his sake, 
His equal, fit to labor at his side, 
Knowing not where the travail is, nor whence, 
Ready to wring my heart till it shall break, 
Ready to fight all wrongs by him defied. 


Sweet are the roses I have known, ay fair © 
Are the white lilies that my hands have found 
In my virginity, and yet I dare 
To leave them all to bloom in younger ground, 
And, into my chaste garden, call new life, 
And flowers I know not, venture not to name, 


But am prepared to love and wisely tend, 
That there may be for me no petalled strife, 
No blossoms fallen from weight of heavy shame, 
That all may bloom divine for my best friend. 


Standing beneath the arches of a gate 
That gives grand entrance to the path untried, 
I tremble, seeing there my human fate, 
To entrance all returning is denied, 
And yet, the tremulous throb of the heart I hush 
With thoughts of him for whom I mutely yield, 
Whose human depths and heights are mine to know, 
Of whose warm blood I love the rise and rush, 
Whose life shall be most utterly revealed 
To me, a unity of love or woe. 


To-night the woman nature sings aloud 
A song half-pensive, wholly jubilant, 

For all I leave, and for the beauty proud 
That he may give, for days made militant. 





TO CLEIS 


I hear the solemn and announcing voice 
Foretelling in my heart the cry of birth 
And promising fulfilment to our souls; 
Ay even now I hear one say, “Rejoice! 
A child’s sweet eyes have opened on the earth 
Whose young necessity our toil controls!” 


Ah, for no mortal revel was I made, 
A woman sane, not famished of desire 
Shall I meet his true eyes, for I am swayed 
By no mere love of the lips. I do aspire 
That sweet communion of the body bring 
But nearer, time by time, the spirit’s tryst, 
And highest worship, in one blessed psalm 
That to the great, white Father we shall sing, 
For His high laws, seen dimly, through a mist. 
O claim me now, life continent and calm! 


Marguerite Ogden Bigelow. 


TO CLEIS 


“I have a fair daughter with a form like a golden flower, Cleis, the be- 
loved.”—Sapphic fragment. 


WHEN the dusk was wet with dew, 
Cleis, did the muses nine 

Listen in a silent line 

While your mother sang to you? 


Did they weep or did they smile 
When she crooned to still your cries, 
She, a muse in human guise 

Who forsook her lyre awhile? 


Did you feel her wild heart beat? 

Did the warmth of all the sun 

Thro’ your little body run 

When she kissed your hands and feet? 
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Did your fingers, babywise, 

Touch her face and touch her hair, 
Did you think your mother fair? 
Could you bear her burning eyes? 


Are the songs that soothed your fears 
Vanished like a vanished flame, 
Save the line where shines your name 
Starlike down the graying years? 

* * * * * 
Cleis speaks no word to me, 
For the land where she has gone 
Lieth mute at dusk and dawn 
Like a windless, tideless sea. 


Sara Teasdale. 


ODE ON BEAUTY 


Now driven by restless energy for song, 

I touch the lyre with eager trembling hands; 
Not to a sylvan goddess held among 

The golden hierarchy of dim lands 
Do I lift up my eyes and call to bless 

With inspiration my too humble praise 
By being vivid in her loveliness ; 

Nor do I seek among the ruinous ways 
And desolation of forgotten realms 

For some immortal fragment of the past,— 
A shining ensign borne above the helms 

Of galleys while they warred for empires vast,— 
A standard that in fancy gleams again 
The splendid symbol of a splendid strife 

Upon a purple main, 

And gleaming casts its shadow down upon 
The bended head of her who was the wife 

Of Spartan Menelaus, but anon 
Will lift o’er Ilium the hand that lies 
Now listlessly across her dreaming eyes. 





ODE ON BEAUTY 


Of no heroic days these numbers are 
Nor goddess worshipped in her sacred grove: 
There is a Spirit ruling from afar 
Who hath created Song and Sleep and Love; 
Who when the world was only night and space 
Across the darkness scattered stars to sing,— 
Who when the world was but a sleeping place 
Awakened it unto the first sweet Spring ; 
Then were the depths melodious with seas, 
And all the lands that rose above their flood 
Were gladdened by the green of grass and trees— 
And over all a sun that stained with blood 
The tremulous mist that veiled the dewy dawn, 
And through the fresh fair forest ways there moved 
Perchance a startled fawn— 
Quick followed by a fleeting maid 
Who being seen was loved 
By one whose eyes had made her all afraid. 


It is of Beauty that I fain would sing 
If she would lend me from her voice a note 
That I such praises as are meet might bring 
To her who knoweth each bird’s lyric throat ; 
She is the unseen presence in a song, 
The grace within a flower’s slender stem, 
The lily and the rose of right and wrong, 
The fire and fever in a gleaming gem,— 
And every murmurous wind repeats her name, 
And it is chanted by the waves that roll, 
It is her breath that fans the Autumn’s flame 
In leaves whose crimson death eludes the gloom,— 
And Love of Beauty is the soul, 
That fragment of a life untouched by doom, 
The yearning to create, to never die, 
The high divine eternal cry 
Within the changing sod, — 
The common attribute of Man and God! 
Zoe Akins. 





